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Mr. Batrovur does not, is, that the Government may suppress 

MR. BALFOUR AND HIS ‘CRITIOS. the League, and after that suppression any one attending a 

LTHOUGH it is much to be that Mr. | meeting of the é commits a criminal offence. Now is 


Batrovur’s sudden illness did not permit him to take 
part in the debate on Monday and Tuesday, he had already 
at the end of last week made an important contribution to 
the larger debate of which discussions in Parliament form 
but a part. This contribution appears to have disturbed 
the Separatists so greatly that the unusual step was taken 
of assigning, in the chief Gladstonian newspaper, a whole 
column of type to a correspondent who undertook to 
controvert Mr. Batrour’s facts. This plan of patching up 
the weak points of your own or some one else’s speech by 
subsequent letter seems—though, as we have said, till lately 


 unusual—to be growing in favour with the Gladstonians. 


Mr. Morty tried it quite recently in the way of contro- 
versy with the Times. “One Who Thinks He Knows” (a 
modest, but unhappily only too suggestive, title) tries it 
in the way of ex parte statement in the Daily News. 
‘We do not know that we could recommend our own side 
in any quarrel to adopt this extension of the usual 
system of platform controversy and newspaper comment. 
The prospect of surrebutters ad infinitum is not cheerful. 
But we have little reason to object to it in opponents when 
the character of their opposition is such as that which, fortu- 
nately in one sense, unfortunately in another, has almost 
invariably characterized Gladstonian argument. It so 
happens. that “One Who Thinks He Knows,” in almost 
every one, if not in every one, of his carefully tabulated 
charges against Mr. Baurour, has positively strengthened 
Mr. Baxrour’s case, and we certainly have no intention of 


interfering with such a proceeding on the part of counsel 


opposed to us. The thing is so curious that, tedious as criti- 
cism of criticism of criticism may be, we propose to examine 
it as a new exemplification of Gladstonian tactics. © 
_The first point of the censor in considering Mr. Batrovr’s 
exposure of Mr. Guapstone’s (to use a mild word) in- 
accuracies at Birmingham is this. Mr, Baxrovr, he says, 
accuses: Lord Spencer of acting illegally in ordering Mr. 
Harrincton to be imprisoned as a first-class misdemeanant, 
and he quotes the case of a person convicted more recently 
indecent assault in Hngland. Now what Mr. Batrour 
Mi said was that Lord Spencer had acted illegally in doing 
this by himself, and not through the Prison Board, through 
ae legally, such orders must be given in Ireland. So 
‘the censor is simply at cross purposes, and what he 
says does not touch the matter. His second point is that 
Mr. Batrour accused Mr, Giapstoxe of not mentioning 
that certain persons were tried and acquitted by a jury of 
having feloniously killed Even Mr. Guapstone, 
we should think, must hardly bless his defender here, 


for the rash man quotes Mr. GLapsTone’s own 


words :—“ Proceedings place ; a coroner’s inquest, and 
“a sort of a trial.” Now, if Mr. Giapstone did not mean 
to insinuate to his audience that the trial was something in- 
complete and irregular, if he did not wish to conceal from 
them that it was a regular trial before judge and. jury, 
why did he say “a sort of a trial”? Thirdly, Mr. Batrour, 
it seems, is again wicked in taxing Mr. Giapstoye for 
ativibuting the eviction of Dunne to the want of an arrears 
clause. And then, with his fatal simplicity, the writer quotes 

in. “ But, apart from these cases, which I hope are 
only, to affirm that the respon- 
* sibility of such evictions lies,” &c. The good censor 
italicizes “apart from these cases,” and forgets “ such.” 
If the case of Dunnx, though “ a ” in being fatal, was 
not “such” an eviction, why did Mr. GLapstone call it.so? 
, “ Mr. affirms, Mr. Batrour denies, 
“ that the Lord-Lieutenant can suppress public meetings.” 
And the proof that Mr. GLapsTonE speaks the truth, while 


it really possible that this can be an honest confusion, and 
that a human being who can write a column of decent 
English does not see the difference between suppressing at 
pleasure any public meeting, no matter by whom called, 
and suppressing a meeting which has been previously made 
by a general measure the meeting of an illegal organiza- 
tion? In the fifth point only “One Who Thinks He 
“ Knows” escapes a glaring blunder of this kind. He as- 
serts, Mr. Batrour denies that the police at Mitchelstown 
exceeded their legal duty; that is matter of ent of 
course, but equally of course no accusation of “ distortion” 
of truth can lie on it. The sixth charge turns again 
on an extraordinary confusion. Mr. Barrour had, as 
every Unionist denies, denied that the crimes for’ which 
Nationalist members are committed to prison are “ political 
“crimes,” that they are “sedition.” The censor assumes 
that they are political crimes, that they are sedition, and 
then demands that Mr. Batrour should “ apologize like a 
“ gentleman ” for denying that similar offenders in England 
would have the privileges permitted to persons convicted 
of political crimes, And, lastly, this extraordinary critic 
reproaches Mr. Batrour with suppressing the fact that 
the Killeagh defendants would have had a right to trial 
by jury if they had been, as Chief Baron Patxxs said they 
might have been, tried at common law. In other words, 
Mr, Batrovr did not tell his audience at Leeds that a trial 
at common law for conspiracy is a trial by jury. He, also, 
if the critic likes, stands accountant for not having men- 
tioned that the trial would have had to be conducted either 
by natural or artificial light, that there must have been a 
judge, and that witnesses and counsel would have been ex- 
pected to appear. 
We have frankly confessed that examinations of this 
kind are probably rather tedious to read; nor are they 
particularly amusing to write; but they have to be gone 
through now and then to show the kind of stuff which men 
seek to palm off on a public which is too lazy to attend to 
argument, and is easily taken in by round assertion of fact. 
We are di to give “One Who Thinks He Knows” 
every credit for honesty of intention. A dishonest man, 
unless he was a very bold one indeed, would hardly have 
dragged into light such damningly characteristic Glad- 
stonisms as the “ sort of a trial,” and as the double quali- 
fication of “ apart from these cases,” and “such.” A dis- 
honest man would have been probably wide awake to the 


gratuitous ignoratio elenchi into which he was plunging in 


reference to political crime and the legal duty of the police ; 
to the confusion he was making between the point at issue and 
points accepted by both sides, And yet, as we have seen, a 
column of indictment varied occasionally by demands for 
“* public apologies,” the “ apologies of a gentleman,” and so 
forth, shrinks up when examined into a thin tissue of mis- 
quotation, paralogism, and simple repetition of the points 
to be proved. Probably if the mind of the writer been 
examined, it would have been found to be chiefly occupied 
with one of two things, accordingly as he is an Englishman 
or an Irishman—either that everything that Mr. GLapstonz 
says must be true or that everything that Mr. Batrour 
says must be false. The Unionist mind is in’ a happier 
condition. It has known Mr. Grapstone ‘to speak the 
truth and it has known Mr: Batrour to make mistakes, 
and it takes the arguments of both on their merits and the 
facts of both on their evidence. In this particular case the 
merits and the evidence are sufficiently supplied (subject to 
a little correction of reference to the Leeds and Birming- 
ham texts) by the criticism itself. And that criticism can, 


as has been shown, be crumpled up in an examination 
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considerably shorter than itself, and taking for granted no- 
thing that does not appear on the face of Mr. Batrour’s 


speech and the critic’s criticism. It is a curious and a 


crucial instance, not only of the usual method, but to all 
appearance of the usual quality, of Separatist argument ; 
and it differs only from most of that argument by being 
apparently more honest and by, at least, endeavouring to 
stick reasonably close to the case. It is rather a shame that 
these virtues should contribute as they do to its overthrow, 
but that alas! is too often the way with virtues in a bad 


cause. The fact is that a bad cause does not want sword 


and spear and other knightly weapons, and does not know 
what to do with them. It is much more comfortable with 
and had much better stick to its natural implements—the 
long-bow and the mud-handful. 


SWORDS. 


e EAVEN, which made iron, meant no man to be a 
“ slave,” says the German. What the intentions of 
Heaven are as to men who do not know how to forge iron 
into swords needs no long discussion. Yet this ignorance 
appears to be the state into which British art and craft have 
fallen, if we really need Germans from Solingen to teach us 
how to make swords at Enfield. The British blade has long 
been a proverb for crumpling up when it encounters such 
an opponent as a sack of potatoes. We have learnt to make 
telegraphs, whereby we can receive early and copious re- 
= of our defeats, but as for the weapons by which 
ictory is wooed at close quarters, we have forgotten how 
to forge them. Probably. the reasons are to be found in 
the inveterate tendency to say “peace where there is no 
“ peace,” and in a general idea that close quarters are never 
come to, and that swords and bayonets are mere ornaments, 
decorative survivals of military men. Experience in Africa 
and the Soudan has taught another lesson ; and in European 
warfare, as in American, stones have been thrown within 
the last forty years, just as they were thrown under the 
walls of Ilios. Consequently, swords of true steel we must 
have, whether we reimport the art of making them from 
Solingen, or from any other place where it is not lost, or 
pr 4 other people among whom steel still draws the hands 
of heroes. 

It is rather pleasant to turn from unsworded England to 
the past history of the blade. Even in the later Stone age 
man had sense enough to be fond of a sword-shaped dagger 
of chert or flint, and to fashion it with a beauty and 
elegance of leaf-shaped form such as the modern weapon 
can never expect to rival. Nothing can be prettier than 
the svelte shape of Danish Neolithic daggers, which was 
handed down to and preserved by the bronze-smiths who 
made the beautiful cut-and-thrust short swords of bronze 
often found in British and other sites. Such swords as 
these were not meant to hack armour, or at least armour 
of metal, which even the excellently-tempered bronze of 
that age could hardly have pierced. Probably (in spite 
of an obiter dictum of Mr. Guapstone’s) the long swords 
of the Homeric heroes were usually of steel. At least it 
seems hardly probable that a warlike race should be ac- 
quainted with the tempering of steel and should not use it 
for weapons. The beautiful and jewel-like dirks of the My- 
cenean graves, however, are of bronze, inlaid with designs 
of birds, and of hunting scenes in gold of various colours, an 
art which even Solingen cannot be expected to recover. 
The Roman short sword, the most victorious weapon that 
was ever unsheathed, was of steel—of better steel than the 
long Gaulish blades, which the warrior had to straighten 
with his foot after dealing a heavy blow. Of steel were 
Excalibur, and Durendal, and the sword of Ottver; and of 
steel were the romantic weapons which were heirlooms in 
the heroic families of the North. These were perhaps the 
most interesting blades ever forged—for example, the sword 
“Jokul’s Gift,” with which Grerrir fought the barrow- 
ghost ; it was his mother’s present to him, and had been 
wielded by his great-great-grandfather and earlier heroes, 
and it gained them many a day. But a better sword 
yet was the short sword found by Grerrie in the barrow 
of Karr the Old, the short sword always faithful to his 
hand. When Grerrir, wounded to death by witchcraft, 
lay dying, “ Aneie laid hold of the short sword, and 
“ said that he had borne it long enough ; but Grerrir’s 
“ fingers yet kept fast hold of the grip thereof, nor could 
“the short sword be loosened.” Eight men tried to wrest 


it from that dying grasp, but could avail nothing till they 
“smote off his right hand at the wrist, and the 
“ fingers straightened, and were loosed from the handle,” 
and the short sword was broken by a stroke at the 
head of Gretrmr. For swords, it seems, did not bite well 
on the bodies of their masters. Thus, in the Gistr saga, 
we read of the sword of Kot that he called his “ Chopper,” 
reminding the pensive student of the “Ripper” and 
“ Tickler” of Mr. Hanntpat “ Whoever wields 
“ that sword wins the day.” It was borrowed by Gusu1 for 
his duel with the Bersark, on whose body no steel would 
bite. But Grey-steel, the “Chopper” aforesaid, did bite, 
and shore off the leg and the head of the Bersark. -Conse- 
quently Gist1 would not restore it to Kon, and they fought, 
Kot using an axe, and Gist1 Grey-steel. The axe bit into 
the brain of Gistr; but Grey-steel broke, and broke the 
skull of Kot, who bestowed his curse on the shards of the 
weapon. In later days TuorKet forged a spear-head out. 
of the fragments—“ a great spear-head, and runes were on 
“ it, and it was fitted to a haft a span long.” The steel of 
the sword had been forged by the Dwarfs, and the spear 
was left for a token in the body of Tuorcriuw. The short 
swords of that age were much of the Roman pattern, and 
the point seems seldom to have been used, as was natural 
when the blade was so short. Indeed, the axe was as great 
a favourite as the sword with the men of the North. Of 
axes the most famous is the Ogress of War, the weapon 
of SKARPHEDINN, in the Nyat’s saga. When Nyat and 
his household were burned, this axe was saved; for 
SKARPHEDINN, in his death agony, drove it so deep into a 
beam overhead that the fire did not harm the blade. The 
shaft of Gunnar’s bill was enchanted, and sang before battle. 
Out of that fire came one sword little scathed, the sword 
Life-luller, of Kart Sotmunn’s son, “ and one edge of it was 
“blue with fire, and men said that it must have become 
“ soft ; but Kart answered thus, that he would harden it in 
“the blood of the Burners.” This was indeed the edge 
that avenged In Earl] hall, Gunnar 
Lama's son was falsely telling that SkaRPHEDINN wept in 
the fire, when Karr ran in with the Life-luller, and smote 
Guwnwar’s neck “ with such a blow that the head spun off on 
“ the board before the King and the Earls, and the was 
“ all one gore of blood and the Earl's clothing too.” These 
were men who could use swords as well as forge them, indeed 
they can still be used. A wounded British soldier, after the 
cavalry charge at Kassassin, was telling a visitor in hospital 
how he had been speared in the fight, “And did you do 
“ anything to the man?” asked the visitor. “ J halved him,” 
replied the representative of the old swordsmen of the 
Nerth, and what he said was true. 

These are painful incidents and unworthy of a nineteenth- 
century audience. It would be better, no doubt, to make 
swords which could not encounter a bag of potatoes. With 
such cultured weapons there would be little chance of 
hurting: the feelings even of a reviewer, It is for this 
reason that the notion of improving swords and importi 
a more hardened style of manufacture from the brutal an 
belligerent Solingen demands immediate and severe rebuke. 
Let Britain fight with swords of Britannia metal, and her 
sanguinary superiority in all sorts of hateful encounters will 
be even more completely a thing of the past than the most 
hopeful can at present believe it to be. Let us fight with 
pancakes and roast apples, like the warriors of the kingdom 
of Torelore, and let swords become as obsolete as shields or 
our insolent insular patriotism. If we steadily settle down 
to be “ every man’s dastard,” as the Icelanders said, swords, 
good or bad, will be mere decorative relics. But, if that is 
not exactly our policy, why it seems desirable to get good 
technical instruction in sword-making, even if we have to 
go for it to the Dwarfs, whose traditional methods appear 
to be preserved at Solingen. } 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT PADDINGTON. | 


T various times Lord has made 
excellent speeches. Lord Ranpoipn’s latest address 
from the platform—it was delivered at Paddington, where 
he is deservedly and adequately prized—was not a 
one. Writing of a man s0 considerable in himself, we 
must not call it good; because much of it—even if we 
look to his own ings alone—was but a third or fourth 
infusion of topics which have been used for similar pur 
poses, and for the same sort of customers, ever since the 


| 
| 
| 


‘glorious era of Reform began. 


chad to say about the Sackvitxe incident, and good sense 


~ What Tory Democracy may mean we have yet to learn. 


“Mr. Batrovur, in his approval and his express desire that 


now that the danger has been demonstrated, while by his 
very faults Lord Ranpouen has destroyed the strongest 
Claim he ever had to share in the government of the 
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“Sanitas sanitatum, 
-“ omnia sanitas,” very good. But even on the lips of 
Lord BraconsFIELD, that saying and the precept therein had 
‘a twang which was recognized as appertaining to the stump. 
‘Civil Service Reform—the bull’s-eye, the besom, and the 
‘pruning knife in all our public offices—good again ; but 
although we must allow that Lord Ranpotpx spoke on this 
subject with more discretion, and apparently with more 
knowledge, than on any previous occasion; although by 
implication he acknowledged that he was probably wrong 
-when he resolved to wreck the Ministry he ‘had made if 
the Army and Navy Estimates were not reduced; yet the 
fact remains that the Service Economy cry is sadly wanting 
in freshness and appeal. There was generosity in what he 


‘too, perhaps ; but when in another of the more remarkable 
in his address he dwelt upon the necessity of pass- 

-ing a good lot of large popular measures before the day of 
the next dissolution, he brought his judgment in doubt once 
more. On that point there is much to be said by those who 
learnt at a certain private meeting of the Conservative 
wr that, sound as the Local Government Bill may have 
n, and beneficent as it may prove in operation, it raised 
revolt on the Ministerial side of the House of Commons. 


But if, speaking as a Tory Democrat, Lord Ranpoien 
CHURCHILL meant to tell the people of Paddington that the 
best way of keeping the dominant party in power is to 
pass Radical measures—in other words, to dish and still 
to dish the party of Mr. Grapstoye and Mr. LanoucHERE— 
he is probably mistaken as a practical man ; while he gives 
us no assurance that he is making progress in the acquisi- 
tion of principle. That is another reason for withholding 
from Saturday’s speech the praise of perfect excellence. 
And yet it was not a bad one. There was much animation 
in it—much brightness of spirit, much cleverness of ex- 
pression. And as he gets to work again—which is under- 
stood to be his full intent—no doubt we shall hear much 
more brilliant harangues from the free and facile tongue 
of Lord Ranpoten Cuurcaity. He is reported “full of 
“ beans” (unfortunately there is no paraphrasing the ex- 
pression with elegance and adequacy too), and the cognoscenti 
promise us an unusual display of energy and spirit. 


It will be very welcome. But, if it be true that Lord 
Ranpotpn has a strong desire to rejoin the 
Government, again to serve his country as a Cabinet 
Minister, we fancy the display will be postponed. In that 
ease what is rather to be expected isa repetition of the 
prosier parts of the Paddington speech ; those in which—to 
the disappointment of the Gladstonians and to the delight 
of Lord Sauispury’s friends—he did not attack the Govern- 
ment, but rather gave them a lift. In what he had to say 
of the Prime Mrvister’s foreign policy, in his references to 


the country shall approve “the outlay of large additional 
“sums of money on the army and navy,” Lord Ranpotpn 
seems to have surprised both parties ; and, while one of them 
is now convinced that he means to make his way back to the 
Cabinet, some of the other side appear to have persuaded 
themselves (or to have been persuaded) that he ought to be 
readmitted without further delay. So, at any rate, we gather 
from a variety of articles in the Unionist papers—with 
reluctance and regret. That Lord 
should think the time has come for replacing himself in 
Lord Sarispury’s Administration is not, of course, surpris- 
ing. When he flung himself out of it so noisily and 
unreasonably, he found to his disappointment that he had 
no party of his own in the country, and that all hope of 
forming one had been dissolved by the violence of his defec- 
tion and the dubiousness of its motive. Since then he has not 
advanced a step from the ground he was thrown back upon. 
He is no more popular to-day, he has no more infiuence in 
the country, he has no more to give to an Administration, 
than he had three weeks after an escapade which ruined all 
faith in his loyalty, temper, and discretion, And, since that 
is the truth about Lord Ranpoten CuuRcHiLt, it is more 
easy to understand his wish to go back to his place in the 
Government than the wish of any friend of the Govern- 
ment to see him there. When he was believed—and not 
erroneously either—to be “a power in the country,” there 
was a good reason for admitting him to Ministerial office, 
troublesome and even dangerous as he promised tobe. But 


country, why should Lord Sauispury and his colleagues 
expose themselves anew to the annoyances and the risks of 
his companionship? Even in fancy he would bring no 
strength to the Cabinet, or none that is needed. We have 
no wish to deny that he is capable of doing very well the 
administrative business of a State department, but there is 
no striking want of that sort of talent in the Cabinet as it 
stands. Its wants are of another character, and they are 
such as a man with no comprehensive breadth and no 
solidity of judgment is likely to supply. It must be allowed 
that Lord did very well indeed as 
leader of the House of Commons; and though that is the 
best thing that can be said of him, it is a great thing to 
say. But, whatever may have been the case when Sir 
Starrorp NorrTucore was dismissed to the House of Lords, 
there is no call for Lord Ranpoirn’s leadership of the 
Lower House now. There are those who say that Mr. Surrm 
is not a success in that line; his chief demerit being, if we 
may judge from the complaints of the younger men in the 
House, that he does not show sport enough. But on the 
one side of Mr. Sarr stands Mr. Goscnen, on the other Mr. 
Batrour; and if—supposing a change in the leadership 
desirable—there be any high Tory objections to choosing the 
one (which, however, we do not believe), in the other we 
have a man who has all Lord Ranpotrn’s qualifications 
with some that he has lost and others which he never 
possessed. In short, the member for Paddington is not 
wanted, there is no need of him in the Ministerial galley. 
No longer do there seem to be any commanding reasons for 
admitting him, though there are many and grave ones for 
wishing him outside, at a helpful distance. Of course we 
know what the answer to that is. If he is kept at a dis- 
tance he will not be helpful, but resolutely and violently 
hostile. Very likely. But they who say this, believing 
what they say, testify to the existence in him of a turbulent 
a uncontrolled by principle. For the rest, the harm 
that he might do in “turning on the Government” could 
not be great, he being now pretty well understood; while 
the harm that he might do in the Government cannot be 
described without reference to faults and failings which it 
is not pretty toname. Of course he may have been cured 
of them ; and even without evidence that he has, we ought 
not to doubt, perhaps, that punishment and reflection 
therewith have had in his case their natural results. But 
the plain truth is that Lord Ranpotrn is regarded with as 
much distrust as ever “out of dodrs,” and it is there that 
he should make his proofs. His cleverness nobody doubts ; 
his industry is notorious ; that he possesses certain precious 
gifts of fascination is undeniable. What he has now to show is 
that he has “ got religion” in the shape of principles, and 
that it is erroneous to suppose that he cannot be modest 
enough to make association with him tolerable, and loyal 
enough to make it safe. And this he could soon do, in Par- 
liament and on the platform, with steady endeavour added 
to the necessary grace, though hardly by such speeches as 
that of Thursday. 


THE MARLOWE MEMORIAL. 


~~ movement for a memorial to CuristoPHER MARLOWE, 
which was started at a meeting towards the end of 
last week, deserves the aid of all lovers of English lite- 
rature—not perhaps an extremely numerous band, but 
enough, or we should hope so. To recommend MarLows, 
as has been done, because he was SuaksPEare’s master is 
both unnecessary and inexact. In the first place, the pro- 
ductions and the studies of SHAKSPEARE’s youll shrouded 
in such absolute mystery that it is impossible to say that 
some of his characteristic work may not even have preceded 
Manvowe’s ; and, in the second place, nothing can be more 
different than the facture in play-writing, and even in verse- 
writing, of the work of the two men. But the fact is that 
Marvowe does not in the least need this tacking-on to 
Suaxsreare’s skirts. He can stand very well indeed by 
himself. A great dramatist he can hardly be called; but, 
if are to be judged by their greatest and rarest things 
rather than by their general achievement, not three poets 
in English literary history can be ranked above MaRLows. 
If his genius was more Titanic than divine, if it lacked the 
measure and the order, the humour and the grace, which 
accompanied, in his only greater contemporary, a genius far 
vaster and mightier than his own, its production remains 


the chief example in English of a certain poetical kind, the’ 
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kind of the lightning flash rather than of the steady flood 
of sunlight or moonlight. 
There is, it is said, the usual battle of the sites as to the 
to be selected for the memorial of this dead shepherd, 
who spoke in his short and stormy life so many saws of 
might. Deptford, the scene of his inglorious death, not 
unnaturally put in a claim, and was, we understand, also, 
not unnaturally frowned upon. To confess the truth, we 
should like a memorial to Martows as free as possible from 
combined memories of Francis ArcuER, whether the brawl 
between the two was brought on by jealousy of “ loose- 
“legged Lats” (such points do give the souls of the com- 
mentators delight of battle, and the souls of others much 
weariness) or not. Westminster Abbey suggests itself as a 
matter of course; but Westminster Abbey, though fashion- 
able, is very dear—a fact which, though from one point of 
view it ought to increase the ardour of subscribers, is not 
historically known to do so. Two other candidates seem to 
have superior claims. Monuments in London are lost in 
the mob everywhere, and ruined by the climate if they are 
out of doors. But Cambridge, where MaRLoweE was latterly 
educated, and Canterbury, where he was born and educated 
earlier, seem to be very much better places. His college, 
Corpus, which is otherwise connected with Elizabethan 
times by the magnificent library of Archbishop Parker 
which it contains, ought to be glad to welcome a monument 
of her chief poetical son. Canterbury, on the other hand, 
is an excellent place for anything of the kind, as excellent as 
London is bad. The Kentish city, like the two University 
towns, is anything but a dead-alive place in many ways. 
But it shares with them and with others the advantage of 
being a centre of pilgrimage, a rarely suitable museum, 
ready built, so to say, for the reception of monuments of 
the past and the famous men of the past, which have there 
at once greater appropriateness, more individual interest, 
and better chance of being cared for than they would have 
in the metropolis. In some ways centralization is, doubt- 
less, an excellent thing; but the centralization of monu- 
ments, especially in a place in so many ways unsuitable to 
them as London, does not seem to us a thing at all. 
However, the Committee, which, with the Lorp CuiEFr 
Justice at its head, has been appointed to inquire into and 
decide upon this question, will, doubtless, decide for the 
best. But it cannot decide with much advantage on the 
employment of funds if it has not funds to employ. So let 
the funds be provided (they may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Mr. 8. L. Lez, 26 Brondesbury Villas, N.W.) Otherwise, 
it may be said of England that her state is even less 
gracious than that of the people who, at any rate, did build 
sepulchres to the prophets whom their fathers had killed. 
The encouragement of literature in the live persons of men 
of letters may be an evil thing, but. none of the arguments 
which lie against it (whatever they are) can apply to 
memorials of men long dead. 


FRANCE. 


tends to strengthen the already by no 
means weak belief in the immorality of the Re- 
publican deputies is of importance in France. It works to 
promote that next eulbute générale for which Frenchmen of 
all parties are preparing in hope or in fear. Therefore the 
collapse of the proceedings against M. Numa Giity at Nimes 
is worth noting. This gentleman, previously a person of 
some obscurity, sprang into notoriety a few months ago by 
publicly and pertinaciously asserting that there were 
“ twenty Witsons” on the Budget Committee. M. Wutson 
has become a , as the French put it, and nobody 
doubted what M. Numa Gitty meant. There was, of course, 
a loud outery, and M. Numa was called upon by indignant 
Committee-men to produce his evidence. He was not so 
foolish. He continued to repeat his charge, and to reply, 
when called upon for proof, that he would produce it when 
required to do so in a court of law. But the Budget 
Committee is legally destitute of a body to be kicked, and 
so could not proceed in its corporate capacityagainst M. Numa 
Gitty. Individual members long refused to act unless they 
were individually accused of being “a Witson.” This also 
Numa was not foolish enough to do. He kept to his figure 
of twenty, and demand for legal proceedings. At last M. 
AnpriEvx decided to pleasure him. As a member of the 
Budget Committee, he considered himself reflected on, and 
proceeded against M. Numa Gitty for slander before the 
Court at Nimes. When asked for his defence, M. Gitty 


accused various persons, but said not a word about M. 
Anprizux. Upon this the judge declared that no evidence 
could be received except for or against M. AnpRIEUX, as the 
other Committee-men were not personally parties to the 
suit. The case naturally collapsed ; M. AnpRIEUX, declaring 
that he considered his character cleared, withdrew. The 
jury acquitted M. Numa Gitty ; and nothing was decided, 
except that one particular Committee-man had not been 
shown to be a WILson. 

The deduction which will be, and has been, drawn from 
these abortive proceedings is that, if M. Anprigux is the 
only member of the Committee who has appealed to the 
Courts, it is because he is the only one who can stand cross- 
examination. This may be an unjust conclusion ; but it is 
just what might be expected to be popular in the present 
state of feeling in France. The unpopularity of the 
Parliamentary, and particularly the Radical, Republicans 
is growing, and not only M. Gitty, who has now published 
a big book of his altered evidence, but even M. Witson, 
who is beginning a return match of charges of corruption, 
will be listened to. It is the misfortune of Mr. Biunt 
to make whatever cause he es for more or less 
ridiculous, and his letter to the British public, explaining 
that General BouLaNncErR is a serious leader, has some of 
the usual features of his advocacy. The General suffers 
with Arai and the cause of Ireland when he is presented 
as a man of clear and simple ideas. But there is more in 
Mr. Buunt’s letter than discoveries of this kind. When he 
is repeating the undoubted truth that France is very sick 
of the Parliamentary Republic, he is happily not left to him- 
self, and has evidence which others have collected to go on. 
The fact that France is looking about for a dictator is 
proved, not only by the formation of General BouLaNcEr’s 
motley following, but by the means which his enemies are 
striving to use against him. The pamphlet called Le Mal 
et le Reméde, lettre au Président Carnot, which a few 
Parisian papers are making the most of, is not essentiall 
of importance. An appeal to M. Carnot to make hi 
dictator, to crush BouLancer, to remove FLoQvEt, and to 
trust to “that real France” which all parties believe to be 
with them, is not a piece of practical political speculation. 


But it is a sign that even the anti-Boulangists, and the 


_party which is most bitterly opposed to Revision, hope for no 


salvation from the Parliamentary Republic. They, too, 
want their dictator, and substantially hold that “France 
“ needs a change of régime from time to time to clear the 
“ air of jobbery and renew her patriotism.” So Mr. Buuyr 
puts it, and, as far as the need for a periodical clean sweep 
and reconstruction goes, he is right. As for the remova} 
of jobbery and corruption, that may be the wish of some, 
but in practice what is obtained is a new body to job 
and be corrupt. The time for another such change is mani- 
festly approaching. The date of “89” is ominous, as Mr. 
Bint observes—ominous of a good deal. It is, for one 
thing, ominous of what would—if experience be of an 
worth in politics—be the result of raising the Engli 
people to that democratic level for which Mr. Morizy 
sighs. Exactly a hundred years after the Great Revolution, 
France is still engaged in getting rid of a worn-out and 
corrupt Government—only, as its democratic life goes on, it 
seems to take shorter, and ever shorter, periods to wear a 
French Government out, and rot it through. Less than ten 
years has sufficed for the Parliamentary Republic, dating 
from M. Grévy—since Marshal MacManon’s administra- 
tion does not count, it being a thing by itself. How long 
will the next experiment last ? 


FREE LIBRARIES AND FREE CATALOGUES, 


ATEPAYERS, as man have declared, are great] 
R divided on the soutien benefits to be Serived 
from the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. When, how- 
ever, the decision of the majority is favourable, and the 
Library is established, they may well be of one mind as to the 
necessity of a sound, intelligible catalogue. Now this appears 
to be the very last matter that engages the attention of local 
Committees or Commissioners. The catalogues of our Free 
Libraries are often extremely free compilations. A typical 
example is the Catalogue of the Free Public Library of 
Fulham, opened last month by the Bishop of Loypoy. This 
wild and wonderful production, it is to be hoped, is an extreme 
specimen of laxity and confusion, though we should feel sur- 
prise if it is without a parallelin the country. The worst of it 
is, it is put forth with a too-proud preface, in which the reader 
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is confidently assured that “no difficulty ought to occur in 
“ finding any book in the library,” 6wing to the alpha- 
betical method of arrangement adopted by the eee 
For popular libraries this method of cataloguing books is 
excellent, if carried out judiciously. Clearness and accu- 
racy should be the first characteristics of library catalogues. 
They are the more necessary where the number of well- 
informed readers is inevitably small; yet clearness and 
accuracy are strangely absent from the Fulham catalogue. 
‘Mere misprints—and they are legion—may be pardoned in 
a first issue, though some of these are entertaining enough. 
Under British Museum “catalogues” ‘we find one en- 
titled Columbine Snakes, a palpable misprint, and Ruminant 
Plants, which is likely to leave the er ruminant. This 
appears to bea humorous anticipation of scientific discovery, 
suggested by Cuartes Darwin's Jnsectivorous Plants. On the 
first page of the Catalogue we have three different ways of 
dealing with assumed names, not one of which is adhered 
to scrupulously throughout, The — of Fulham may 
rejoice, it seems, in five copies of Mrs. OttrHant’s Sir Tom, 
eight works of ArisTor.E, and only one book for lending— 
and that a narrative for juveniles—on Arctic discovery. 
Among the curiosities of classification, we find certain 
children’s religious stories and Youna’s Night Thoughts 
credited to Theology. Jack Sheppard is considered to be a 
book for reference, not for lending and reading. In the 
same category is that pleasant book by “ Mrs. (sic) M. A. 
“ TrrmarsH,” the Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo. SHaksPEARE and Minton are both too precious for 
anything but reference. The mystery of “ Ovurpa,” still a 
mystery in the suburbs, is solved by the entry “ Rame 
“(M. pE ta), ‘ Ourna’”: and Frescoes, like Mr. Payn’s 
Some Private Views, is called “a novel.” Four novels, all 
by Mr. W. E. Norris, are attributed to three persons, and 
the individuality of Mr. Huxiey is exquisitely shared by 
“ Hoxtey (T. H.)” and “ Huxtey (Professor).” 

Among other subtle distinctions preserved by the pains- 
taking compiler, the letter C alone produces “ Crark 
“(D. M.)” and “ Crarx (Mrs.)”; “ Crayon (Grorrrey),” 
and “Irvine (Wasninetoy)”; “Cortins (W.),” and 
“ ; “ Cuannine (Dr.)” and “ CHannina 
“ (Witu1am E.).” That fine old muddle of the brief and 
abstract cataloguer—‘ Mitt (J.S8.) On Liberty ;' ditto On 
“ the Floss”—is cleverly emulated in such entries as:— 

Eliot a Gipsy. 
—— Age of, by Crichton. 
King Alfred, Life of 
— (Rev. David), Principles of Geology. 
Woman’s Kingdom, a Novel by Mrs. Craik, 
—— are Strange, a Novel by F. W. Robinson. 
Will the librarian undertake to find with no difficulty the 
novels Eliot Darien or Woman’s are Strange? After these 
samples of accuracy, it may seem a small matter to note 
that so popular a book as Mr. Haccarn’s Allan Quatermain 
is entered with only two errors. That industrious writer, 
Joun Forster—invariably spelled FostEr—is supposed to 
be the author of contributions to the Electric Review. Or, 
if you take it that Joun Foster is meant, you find the 
Life of Charles Dickens among the works of this eclectic 
writer. Dr. Garrpyer, the historian, is consistently styled 
“Garpiner,” and a certain “ Lord Campset.” is made re- 
sponsible for Log Letters of “ Challenger” ; while on another 
page author and work are otherwise described, and again in- 
accurately. There is something appalling in these examples 
of wrong-headed ingenuity. Major Arraur Grirritus, for 
instance, is indifferently represented by Grirrira 
and “ Grirriras (A.)” ; with “Griffith Gaunt ” between the 
two. The Catalogue is really inexhaustible. You never 
know what the next glance at its fruitful pages may pro- 
duce. One more plum must suffice. Wuthering Heights is 
put down to two authors, Atice and Acton Bett their 
sweet names, in this veracious list of the books of Fulham 
Free Public Library. On the whole, the question may be 
submitted to the delicate consideration of the Commis- 
sioners whether withdrawal or revision of the Catalogue 
were the better for the comfort and instruction of Fulham 


EAST AFRICA. 


4 Net various anticipations as to the probable utterances 
«. of the German Emperor on the “ast African ques- 
tion last Thursday were, as usual, for the most part erro- 
neous, and what he said simply amounted to a repetition 
of what Lord Sauispurny has more than once said. But, 


even independently of these utterances, much interesting 
matter concerning the affair has become known during the - 
week. The Ministerial replies in the French Chamber and 
the English House of Lords in respect of French aetion. 
contain nothing which could at all surprise those who are - 
acquainted with the facts. The almost invariable ill-fortune 
of France on the sea has made her jealous of rights of © 
search, and from the first it was not probable that much. 
more would be obtained than the consent, which could: 


hardly be refused, to acknowledge the usual consequences of © 


an effectual blockade, and perhaps some such concession—a 

concession of very doubtful value—as the proposed strength- 

ening of French naval force for the purpose of superintend-. 
ing the slave trade under French flags. On the other hand, 
the assent of Portugal to the proposed measures was- 
scarcely certain beforehand. England, Germany, Italy, and 

Portugal can together set afloat a very considerable force 

for the ostensible purpose, and can certainly “ make it hot” 
for the coasting slavers. Whether such operations will: 
have much effect on that part or consequence of the slave 

trade which it is most really desirable to stop—the half-- 
cannibal and wholly murderous man-hunting which goes on 

in connexion with the so-called Arab trading expeditions 

in the interior—is a question which the more a man knows - 
on the subject the less is he likely to answer in any cheerful 

spirit. But the suppression of the coasting trade is one of* 
the recognized businesses of England, and it has evidently 

become at last clear to even the most suspicious persons 

that England could not decently refuse to co-operate in a 

scheme which on the face of it purports to make the pro- 

ceedings more effectual. 

With regard to ulterior operations, we are not much wiser - 
than we were. All idea of an immediate Anglo-German ex- 
pedition by land, in which England was to be catspaw and’ 
piper-payer at once, also appears to have been at last dis- 
pelled, and it has also dawned upon even locally-interested 
persons that the contrast between English and German 
modes of dealing is likely to be more, and not less, strongly 
impressed on the mind of the natives by the probable result 
of the proceedings. It may further be pointed out that, if 
anything like the course of action recommended some time 
ago by the German traveller Retcnarptr were attempted, 
which is not in the least probable, the alliance would fall 
through at once. A slight possibility of danger may be seen, 
without too much apprehensiveness, in the efforts which the 
representatives of the German East African Company and 
the German Emin Relief Expedition appear to be making - 
to combine these two little schemes for their own ——~ 4 
and futther them by help of the Anglo-German blockade. 
A moment's consideration, however, will show both the 
reason and the probable success of this ingenious, but rather 
too obvious, move. The German Company is by no means 
in good odour with its countrymen just now, Germans as well 
as others having come to the conclusion that commercial 
mismanagement here, as in not a few other cases, is seeki 
to make its own blunders good by calling in the help of the 
Empire. And the Company on its side is evidently afraid 
that the unpleasant sentence, “ Ote-toi que je m’y mette.” 
may be pronounced on it. The proposed scheme is, there- 
fore, at once a very obvious device and one not too likely 
to succeed. According to the well-understood delimitation 
between the “spheres” of the two nations, Germans have 
nothing to do with the country north of the Nyanza in any 
political or quasi-political sense, and it would certainly be a. 
grave mistake if any operations in which the British fleet 
takes a part should be allowed to facilitate their getting - 
there. But of this there is very little fear ; for the Oom- 
pany cannot, and the Empire is extremely unlikely to, - 
afford the expense and risk of any serious operations on. 
such a scale and tending to so distant and uncertain an aim 
as would be required. ; 


ACTOR AND AUTHOR. 


fh the present generation of playgoers the name and’ 
fame of Marre Bourri—who was born in 1800, and’ 
who died but recently—meant little or nothing: His art 
and his renown belonged to the past, for he retired from, 
the stage as long ago as 1864, and it was only now and: 
then that he left his retreat at Auteuil to give the world a. 
taste of his old ‘quality, and renew the triumphs and tile- 
emotions of which, for over a quarter of a century, he had 
been so prodigal. When he last appeared he was seventy- 
six years old, and on that occasion he is said to have proved 
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-victoriously that he still possessed the gift of tears and 
laughter, and could make his houses weep and rejoice with 
him at will. That may, or may not, be true. Actors are 
only human, and the best and strongest of men are apt, 
-at close on three score and ten, to be no more than the 
shadows of their former selves. What, however, is certain 
is that M. Bourrs was in his time and line an incomparable 
artist. The son of a house-painter, he began (in 1822) at 
the Panorama Dramatique at 300 francs a year; in 1827 
he played at the Nouveautés with Portier, Laroyt, and 
‘Vineinie Désazer ; in 1831 he was engaged at the Gymnase 
--with Déjazer, Jenny Coton, Jenny and others; 
and at this theatre, after some two or three years of com- 
parative failure, he produced the work by which he is still 
remembered, and by what he did in such pieces as Pauvre 
Jacques, and La Fille de l Avare, and Michel Perrin, and 
Les Enfants de la Troupe, established his reputation as, in 
his own line, the best and soundest comedian of his genera- 
tion. We know what that generation was, and what was 
the kind of work that Bourré had to equal, or surpass; 
and we are obliged to recognize that he was a master of 
his craft. His rivals were Bocace and Frépérick, DorvaL 
and Mars and Georcss, Samson and Reenier, ARNAL and 
Laront and Rovviire ; and so rich was his endowment, so 
original his aims and effects, and so finished his method, 
that he contrived to more than hold his own among them, 
redoubtable as they were. His line was domestic drama ; 
he was (that is to say) a commonplace tragic, who had it in 
him to be at once grotesque and pathetic, ridiculous and 
affecting, a person to be despised in one scene and to be 
‘wept over a few speeches further on. He was, indeed, the 
immediate ancestor of Ronson, whose effects he appears 
to have anticipated, and who seems to have scored some of 
his most splendid and sonorous successes in parts adapted 
from the répertoire of his predecessor. It does not appear 
‘that the Frenchman was capable of the production of such 
effects of terror and astonishment as was the Englishman ; 
but it seems tolerably certain that he was Rosson’s superior 
in technique. It is needless to force the comparison. They 
-were both good men, and it is pretty certain that they gave 
the rubbish with which it was their fortune to have to deal 
value which it has long since ceased to possess, and which 
it is safe to assume) it would take on again, in spite of 
fashion, if it were possible that either could appear again. 
Bovurrs, as we have shown, was one of the great Romantic 
‘brood, though he never distinguished himself in any of 
the great Romantic plays; but was (as it were) an ex- 
ponent of whatever the movement had in it of emotional— 
or sentimental—prose. His accomplishment was faultless ; 
his endowment was of the richest ; in suggestion and in- 
‘vention he appears to have been unequalled. His predilec- 
tions would seem to have been decidedly in favour of ScrrBE 
and as decidedly against Dumas, and if that be true, it must 
in the long run tell upon his reputation, great and enduring 
as that must be. In any case there could be no great con- 
trast than that which is presented between his achievement 
and that of Epmonp Gonpinet. Bovrré was nothing if not 


sentimental, grotesque, a trifle commonplace. GonpiNET, who 


was born as late as 1829, was, on the contrary, as modern— 
and as cynical—as you please. His talent—light, brilliant, 
suggestive, a trifle shameless—knew nothing of sentimental- 
ism, and cared for no more in human nature than what is 
merely comic and ridiculous and—it may be—contemptible. 
He collaborated with Lasicue in Le Plus Hewreux des Trois, 
which is perhaps the rankest and the richest growth in the 
garden of modern farce ; and the year before this (1869) he 
had. scored a peculiar success in Gavaud, Minard, et Cre, a 
piece whose flavour is full enough to give it a place of its 
own in the répertoire of the Palais-Royal itself. He was (as 
it were) the Grévin of the stage. He could never build a 
play, it is true ; but in his work there was always the note 
of “actuality,” and sounding through whatever is merely 
‘transient there was often the thrill of what is human and 
everlasti Not only that; if he failed himself sometimes 
in “building,” he had what it is not too much to call a 
genius for rebuilding the incomplete structures of other 
authors. And in this there was certainly no touch of 


cynicism. 


THE NAVY. 


ghee tees the Admiralty has decided to maintain all 
the silence it can about its schemes, it has been as 
explicit as possible about something it does not mean to do. 
Ut is not going to knock one of H.M. ships to pieces in order 


to prove that when a vessel is put up as a cockshy she 
can be smashed. So much is clear from an answer which 
Lord G. Haminton made to Lord C. Bergsrorp on Tuesday 
night. Lord CHaRLEs was anxious to know whether the 
Admiralty intended to pay proper respect to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Naval Estimates that the 
value of ships with unarmoured ends should be seriously 
reconsidered by the light of outside opinion. Also, he was 
anxious to learn whether, in view of the alarming effects of 
high explosives, it was the intention of the Admiralty to 
begin experiments in ‘a practical and businesslike manner 
“ with one of the vessels themselves.” To which questions 
Lord GrorGE answered that outside opinion should be 
listened to with respect, but that as for the experiment “To 
“ fire at the unarmoured part of one ship would be no 
“ test of the fighting capacity of the ship, unless the ship 
“ fired at were allowed to return the fire of the ship assailing 
“her, and, therefore, I cannot consent to an experiment 
“ which would be both misleading and very costly.” We 
do not remember that much sounder doctrine than this has 
been pronounced on any subject from the Treasury Bench 
for sometime. There isabsolutely no need or excuse for the 
businesslike and practical experiment demanded by Lord 
Cuartes. To take an old vessel, anchor her in a quiet place, 
and make pot-shots at her with high explosives would prove 
nothing which could not be as well proved against a target on 
shore. Ifa new vessel were taken the result would certainly 
be her destruction. Nobody denies that any vessel can be 
knocked to fragments when she is set up helpless to be fired 
at. To obtain an approach to the condition of war, it would 
be necessary that the fire should be mutual, and that both 
vessels should be under way. We do not expect to hear 
that the experiment has been tried in this practical and 
businesslike way. It would be a blessed thing to do if 
the naval experts could be got to man the guns, and the 
Irish members could be induced to serve as stokers. But, 
if the Admiralty were to summon them for such service on 
the vasty deep, would they go? We conceive not. 

It is excellent to refuse to commit follies, and in so far 
Lord GxrorcE and the Admiralty are to be commended. 
Still, there is an even better thing to do, and that is to carry 
out intentions which are not foolish. No small relief would 
be felt among those who are not alarmists, and who have 
not hampered the Admiralty by clamour, if some statement 
could be made as to what is to be done for the promised 
increase of the navy. It is understood that no more money 
is to be asked for till next year; and also, apparently, that 
the department will not state what it means to do before the 
demand is actually made. The wisdom of the first decision 
is open to question, but it may conceivably be judicious. 
As to the unwisdom of the second decision we have no 
doubt. The Admiralty has already explicitly promised to 
begin a new, and bolder, policy of construction. The pro- 
mise has been everywhere well received, except among that 
handful of fanatics who would oppose all expenditure on 
armaments. The phrase that people have a right to know 
such and such things is often absurdly misused, but there 
are occasions to which it can properly be applied. When 
people are going to be called upon to pay, and when the 
thing to be paid for is undertaken in their interest and 
on their wish, they have some right to know what is 
in contemplation. The Admiralty has decided, after two 
years’ thinking over it and experiment, that the navy 
is not sufficiently strong. It said as much most 
openly, though in general terms, and can very well go 
further, and say how much the navy is below its proper 
strength, and what addition (approximately, at least) is to 
be made to it. As a mere matter of party tactics the con- 
fidence would be wise. There is no reluctance anywhere in 
the country (except among those who are unreconcilable and 
unpersuadable) to give the money declared to be necessary- 
Nothing is therefore to be gained by reticence, and n0 
danger to be avoided. Much the contrary. A little out- 
spoken firmness would increase the growing confidence that 
we have a Ministry which knows its own mind, and is not 
afraid of having one. This confidence ought not to be 
weakened ; for it must not be forgotten that there is just 
uneasiness enough about the state of the navy in the 
country to supply materials for a panic if any untoward 
accident were to occur. The knowledge that the Admiralty 
has a policy, and means to carry it out, would be the best 
penile protection against a repetition of this kind of 
folly, 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


cyte only in the United States that reform of the Civil 
Service has come within the range of practical politics. 
President CLEVELAND is understood to have lost many votes, 
if, indeed, he did not court defeat, by forgetting that many 
Republicans supported him in 1884 because he was pledged 
against political jobbery, and by gradually imtroducing the 
victors to the spoils. Our own Civil Service is, fortunately, 
ent, and likely to remain so. But permanence is a 
r recommendation for an executive, if it has no other. 
ir Matrnew Riptey’s Commission has already disclosed a 
number of unsuspected abuses, and seems likely to unearth 
a good many more. In the meantime recent debates in 
Committee of Supply have furnished abundant food for 
reflection to those taxpayers who have leisure for that 
luxury. It would be a great misfortune ifthe grave public 
questions raised on the vote for judicial salaries and ¢ 
were to degenerate into a personal squabble between the 
Lorp CHanceELLor and Mr. Jenninas. Mr. as he 
has often shown, and as his letter in Thursday’s Times 
proves once more, is a very pugnacious and pertinacious 
controversialist. His reply to the Lorp CHANCELLOR’s ex- 
tion is ingenious and acute; while, on the other 
d, Lord Hatssury’s defence shows that he has not 
lost the forensic skill in which he was, a few years 
ago, so distinguished an adept. The ordinary citizen, 
who is necessarily dependent upon the newspapers for his 
financial information, regards with helpless bewilderment 
the conflicting assertions of Ministers and critics. No 
ple in the world are so little prone as the English to 
orant impatience of taxation. But, on the other hand, 
they like to see value for their money, and they expect the 
House of Commons to protect them against the family of 
Trre BARNACLE, which has not yet died out. We do not 
therefore complain of Mr. Jennixes for the microscopic 
scrutiny to which he subjected the estimate for the ex- 
penses of the Supreme Court of Judicature. On the con- 
trary, we are inclined to regret that he did not take some 
more practical course than a motion to reduce 408,315/. by 
the nominal sum of five hundred pounds. These formal 
amendments, which are merely used as pegs on which to 
hang sensational speeches, show either that the Committee 
of the whole House is not a fit tribunal for correcting 
official extravagance, or else that the successors of JosEPH 
Home have lost the common sense of their prototype, and 
retain only his anxiety to figure as the special guardian of 
the public purse. 

But when we pass from Mr. JENNINGS’s ure to Mr. 
JENNINGS’s illustrations we must admit that his labours have 
not been fruitless. It was not his fault that the Estimates 
with which he was dealing were eight months old, having 
been submitted to Parliament so long ago as last March. 
This fact, which may be variously accounted for, gave the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR a considerable advantage in reply, be- 
cause he was able to defend himself by facts and 
or at least by assertions and calculations, to which Mr. 
JEnNNinGs has no access, and for which he will have to wait 
till March 1889. There are some points, however, which 
do not depend upon discrepancies of date, and among them 
is the position of the Masters. Mr. Jennunes’s attack upon 
the Masters of the Queen’s Bench Division is not according 
to knowledge. Of their competence he is not able, and, 
indeed, does not profess, to speak. But he attacks their 
salaries, which range from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred a year, not from fifteen hundred to two thousand, as 
he at first The number of Masters has been re- 
cently reduced, and it is able that the work might be 
done by fewer men. Mr. JEnn1nes, however, does not ap- 
preciate the importance of the functions which they dis- 
charge. Subject to appeal, Masters kave almost exactly the 
same duties as a Judge in Chambers, and decide innumer- 
able questions which never come into Court at all. Their 
eliciency is essential to the interests of suitors and the 
proper conduct of litigation. If they are to be paid less 
than the salary of a County Court judge or a police magis- 
trate, it is the public which will suffer, and not the Lorp 
Cuancettor. On the subject of “redundant” clerks, as 
certain people paid for doing nothing are euphemistically 
called, Mr, JENNINGS seems to have made out his case. At 
all events, the Lorp CHANcELLOon’s reply is not so lucid and 
Satisfactory as might be wished. “It is the case,” says 
Lord Hatspury, “ that under ents, with which I 
., am not personally acquainted, a class of redundant clerks 

was created, liable to be called upon when the office 


“should be reduced to its normal level.” The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR would do well to make himself acquainted with 
this singular arrangement, affecting as it does a department 
of which he is the head. He adds that he has called upon 
four of these redundant favourites of fortune to resign, and 
that they “ placed themselves in his hands.” What he is 
going to do with them he did not inform the House of 
Lords. But unless and until he acquires some knowledge 
of how they came to be where they are, he will find con- 
siderable difficulty in placing them where, if anywhere, they 
ought to be. 

The relations between public servants and the Treasury 
can happily be discussed without raising any of the questions 
which divide political parties. Mr. JENNrNGs is a strong 
Conservative, and his most fervent supporter in the House 
of Commons was Lord Onthe other 
hand, Lord Cotermpce in the House of Lords testified to- 


harges | the public spirit of the Lorp CuancE.ior in carrying out 


recommendations which diminished the amount of his own 
patronage. It illustrates the patchwork nature of our con- 
stitutional system that there should be no one in the House 
of Commons who could officially answer Mr. JENNINGS, and 
that the Lorp CHancettor should have to make from the- 
Woolsack as a personal explanation what ought to have- 
been delivered from the Treasury Bench as a Ministerial 
statement. The Lorp CHANceELtor calls himself a Minister 
of Justice, but his only claim to the title is, that he appoints 
a great many persons to a great many judicial offices. Lord 


Hatssury had a right to protest against the charge of 


nepotism if, as he declares, he has done nothing for his rela- 
tives beyond making one of them a Registrar in Bankruptey, 
and transferring another to a more desirable benefice in. 
the Church. But it cannot be said that his mode of dis- 
pensing patronage has met with universal approval even. 
among his political friends, and it would be well if he were- 
not quite so tremulously alive to attacks in the press. 


The ogy’ Sof the purse-bearer is insoluble by the ordinary’ 


intellect. Lorp like Betsy Pric, declares 
indignantly that there is no such person, and that the purse: 
is carried 4 a confidential clerk. “ If that is so,” observes. 
Mr. JennnGs, “the House of Commons has just voted an 
“ annual payment of four hundred pounds to an individual 
“who does not exist.” The Lorp CHANceLior, it may be- 
noted, does not say that the confidential clerk bears the 
purse for nought ; and it may be assumed that, if Parlia- 
ment votes money, there will be no difficulty in finding a 
recipient. But one would be glad to know whether Mr. 
Goscnen thinks this a businesslike way of administering 
public affairs. 

The most serious charge directed against the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR in the House of Commons was made by Lord 
He said that, when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Hatspury persisted, not- 
withstanding the strongest opposition from the Treasury, in 
filling up a vacancy in the post of Official Referee. If, as. 
we believe, the gentleman selected was Mr. Epwarp Ripiey,. 
he is undoubtedly competent to perform the duties of the 
office. But Lord Ranpotrn’s contention is that there are 
no duties, and it is impossible, after reading the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR’s statement, to believe that this contention is 
unfounded. There are four Official Referees, and there does 
not seem to be work enough for one. The Lorp Can- 
CELLOR’s account of the matter is rather startling. “I am 
“ bound to admit,” he says, “that the office has not hitherto. 
“ met the expectations of those who created it. This cause 
“ has, I believe, been attributable to the misfortune of the 
“ ill health from which, almost from the first, more than. 
“one of the referees suffered ; and those who are aware 
“ how great an age was reached by more than one of these 
“ officials before actual retirement will not be surprised 
“that the business dwindled.” The celebrated advice to 
undergraduates that they should “take an agrotat im 
“botany” as the easiest form of attaining a degree 
may now be supplemented by the suggestion that a 
lawyer in search of re should become an Official. 
Referee, and let his health decline. But, as these aged 
and interesting invalids are empowered to try causes too- 
intricate and complicated for a judge and jury, it might. 
be cheaper to pension them off at once than to employ 
them as decoy-ducks for unfortunate litigants. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR points out that the offices which have been 
attacked “are self-supporting, and cost the general tax- 
“ payer nothing.” t is true as a fact, but fallacious 
as an argument. No less a perso than JEREMY 


BentuamM seriously proposed that the Courts should be 
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maintained out of the taxes ; and his reason was that, if fees 
were exacted from suitors or prosecutors, those who had 
been least protected by the law were charged the most for 
legal protection. The logic of this syllogism may be fault- 
dess. But the practical consequences of acting upon it 
would appal the stoutest doctrinaire. We may, however, 
wemind the Lorp CaancELLor that cheap justice is quite as 
important to the community as any other branch of public 
economy. 


MASKS OR FACES? 


M* ARCHER'S studies in the psychology of acting, 
which he has just republished under the appropriate 
title of Masks or Faces? are certainly more instructive, 
if not more interesting, reading than in their original 
: For one thing, we have less, or relatively less, of 
Mr. Arcuer’s “ documents,” and more of Mr. ArcuEr him- 
-self; and, with every res for the principle of first-hand 
‘evidence, we prefer the advocate to the witnesses. He has 
a keener insight into the matter in hand than most of them, 
as an advocate commonly has, and he enjoys, what an advo- 
cate commonly does not, a considerably greater freedom 
from bias. The evidence, too, which he has collected on the 
question which he has set himself to investigate is necessarily 
of very unequal value. We would not go the length of the 
distinguished Parisian critic whose assistance Mr. ARCHER 
invoked, and who expressed his belief that his inquiry into 
the psychology of acting through the medium of interroga- 
tories addressed to actors themselves could lead to no trust- 
worthy result, “because few actors had the intelligence, 
“and none the sincerity,” to answer the questions aright. 
But, without explaining the untrustworthiness of the 
answers in quite so invidious a way, we are much dis- 
to agree with the distinguished critic as to the fact. 
Substitute “analytic power” for “intelligence,” and “ im- 
“ partiality ” for “ sincerity,” and we should not be di 
to quarrel with his dictum. The plain truth is that few 
people are able to give, even to themselves, a minutely 
accurate account of their various states of internal con- 
sciousness; while the actor is, from a variety of causes, 
many of them beyond his own control, about the last 
.person in the world to be able to report them, without 
prejudice or prepossession, to other people. Ample demon- 
stration of this fact is to be found, as we think Mr. ArcnEer 
would admit, in the circumstance that the very smallest of 
the performers who have answered his questions have a no 
‘less impressive—as a rule, indeed, a more impressive— 
Parchelogicnl history to reveal than the most eminent of 
their fellow-artists. The emotions of the “super,” or of 
‘the actor or actress who really produces very little more 
effect upon the audience than the estimable banner-bearer 
or letter-carrier, are, it appears, as magnificently complex 
-as those of a Sippons or of a Kan. 

Hence it arises that Mr. Arcuer’s evidence appears to us 
to be, not only far less conclusive than his own @ priori 
theorizings, but actually calculated—if we were to take 
that evidence for gospel from the mouth of all, or the 
majority, of the witnesses—to cast doubt on his con- 
clusions. This we regard as a pity, because these con- 
clusions are in full accord with our own. We regard the 
Paradoxe of DivErot, with him, as a mere piece of ingenious 
_perversity, of which even its author has offered no very 
plausible defence, and which will not stand the test of 
competent analysis for a moment; and we hold that Mr. 
Arcuer has established the counter case, so far as it is 
_ possible for sound reasoning and the scanty evidence which 
is really worth having on the subject to establish it at all. 
‘The true faith we take to be this—that, other conditions 
‘being equal, the physical, intellectual, and artistic gifts of 
.two actors being the same, the better actor will be he 
who brings, and to the extent to which he brings, a sym- 
pathetic state of the sensibilities to the performance of his 
»part.. If to hold this faith is to be what Mr. Arcuer 
calls, and what he admits to being himself, an emotionalist, 
emotionalists we are. But if, neglecting Mr. Arcuer’s 
personal defence of his views, and forgetting our own 
reasons for assenting to them, we were to confine ourselves 
strictly to the examination of his evidence, we must say 
that our faith would be decidedly shaken. For what we 
should there find would be that actors and actresses are, 
-with a very few exceptions, emotionalists, and, what is 
-more, that they all undergo—little as well as great, and 
‘little sometimes more than great ; Horatio as much as, if 


not more than, Hamiet; “Cxarzzs, his friend,” as much 
as, if not more than, the, to us, unknown hero whose friend 
he was—the most profound and.subtle emotions at every 
peng if not at every rehearsal, of their parts, 

ow, as it is certain that a considerable majority of the 
subjects of these high emotional experiences fail to com- 
municate their emotions in any appreciable degree to 
their audience, one of three things must follow. Either 
they must be very deficient in the technique of their 
art, or their high emotional experience must, to a large 
extent, be an imaginative afterthought ; or, lastly, the 
theory as to the value of sympathetic emotion in the actor 
is unsound. The last hypothesis it will have been seen 
that we reject, and that we distrust the evidence collected 
by Mr. Arcuer, as tending indirectly to its support. We 
are, therefore, shut up to one or other of the two former 
alternatives—the deficiency of technical skill or the imagi 
tion of fictitious emotional states. And probably the failure 
of so many of these histrionic witnesses to affect their 
audiences, as they ought according to the theory, may be 
ascribed in pretty equal shares to the two last-mentioned 
causes. Half these unsuccessful witnesses cannot express 
what they feel, and the other half have not really felt what 
they afterwards think they did. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


i be Exeter Hall Conference, the subsequent meeting 
in the evening, the mutual challenges of Mr. Dicoiz 
and Mr. Munpe.ua, and various items of electioneering 
news from the different of the country, combine to 
pen or rather to co: the belief, that the present 
ool Board election may be the beginning of a very acrid 
squabble, in which the interests of education will be found 
to have a subordinate interest as compared to party and 
rsonal quarrels. In spite of a great deal of tall talk these 
ifferent sources of information show nothing else. The 
speakers at the Conference made a great parade of believing 
that the Majority Report of the recent Commission in- 
dicated the existence of terrible risks for unsectarian 
education. If it pleased them to believe that a t bat 
is beginning, a battle of Armageddon, between the children 
of light and the ologies and the children of darkness 
and the Church of England, they may be left in possession 
of the pleasing delusion. We for our part do not expect to 
have to go up as yet to that battle of Armageddon. Un- 
sectarian education is in no serious danger ; the Government 
has no intention of upsetting the existing settlement ; and 
all that is likely to happen is that the ratepayers may be 
persuaded that it is better for them to contribute towards 
the support of voluntary schools rather than bear the 
whole expense of Board schools. We can quite understand 
that this prospect stirs the soul of Mr. OsBornE Morean to 
rage and fury, and should set him talking about the neces- 
sity of resisting the insidious schemes with which he is now 
confronted for setting back the course of education. This 
is Mr. Osporne Morcan’s way of stating that the country 
shows a rather deplorable want of fear of the Church, and 
an even more deplorable inclination to cease — its 
hands into its pocket for the purpose of supplying dirty 
little boys from the slums with an elegant middle-class 
education. The fanatical believers in schooling are dread- 
fully disturbed by this backsliding; but, after all, they are 
only suffering the common fate of peculiar peoples. 

_ Perhaps before we begin arguing again what ought to be 
taught and by whom, it might be a good thing to settle a 
preliminary question. It might conduce to the good of educa- 
tion to prevail upon its noisy and voluble patrons to attend 
to its concerns with a little more moderation of language, 
fairness of discussion, and sobriety of assertion, and also 
to cease mixing it up with the ordinary maneuvres of 
the common party fight. . At present there is nothing 
so conspicuous in the debates which are to lead up to 
the election on Monday as the personal quarrel between 
Mr. and Mr. Mr. Munpeta for 
his part has shown all the courtesy and fairness of mind 
which were so conspicuous in his conduct of the “ over- 
“ pressure controversy.” He has by accusing the 

resent Board of gross misstatements and of dishonesty 
in argument; indeed, he goes so far as_ to hint, at 
least, at the cooking of accounts. Then Mr. MunDELLA 
uttered a challenge —he offered to submit his own 
charges and the estimates of the present Board to # 
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firm of accountants. To say that this challenge was 
taken ? by Mr. Dicerz would hardly be quite accu- 
rate. He professed his willingness to go before an ac- 
countant, but then he proceeded to state what were the 
issues which he proposed to submit to this arbitrator. To 
this Mr. not unnaturally demurred. He insisted 
that a particular statement of Mr. Diceur’s, and not 
a series of questions drawn up afresh by that gentleman, 
should constitute the reference to the accountant. So far 
nobody, hardly even an over-pressured School Board boy, 
will blame Mr. Munpetia. But his case is less blessed 
when he proceeds to say that, if this investigation takes 
place, he will ask others to act for him, and in particular 
will invite Mr. Srantey, together with some 
member of the present Board, to be his champion. We 
are afraid that this looks a little (and Mr. Dicete shares 
our orm as if Mr. MunpeLta was casting about 
for another Dr, Frrcn. As far as this very pretty quarrel 
has gone it is not very honourable to the enlightened 
friends of education on either side, for neither of them 
seem capable of controlling their tempers or making their 
statements accurate. At present, with a great parade of 
zeal for battle, they are delivering the most swashing blows 
well wide of one another, and each shows an inclination to 
accuse the other of running away. Behind this squabble 
over accounts what is really at issue in the School Board 
election has very obviously nothing to do with the interest 
of education. From every part of the country come re- 
ports that the candidates for the new Boards are being 
recommended, not on the ground of their knowledge or 
competence, but simply according to whether they are or 
are not Gladstonians. It is unquestionably a counsel of 

rfection that politics should be kept wholly out of the 
Echool Board or any other election. Human nature will 
make any man prefer to find a duly qualified candidate on 
his own rather than on the other side. But at least we 
might ask the party which showed such a Pharisaical 
estimate of its own merits towards education to preserve a 
decent pretence of choosing its candidates on the ground of 
their competence, and not, with their mouthful of fine 
phrases about the elevation of the people and such like 
cant, to turn the School Board election into a field-day for 
the Gladstonian Caucus. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION: 


T would be rash to venture upon any confident forecast 
4 of the future course of business during the Session, 
even after the Land Purchase Bill has been disposed of. 
There is still a large number of votes to be obtained ; the 
Van and Wheel Tax has to be considered, and is sure to 
lead to some debate ; the Employers’ Liability Bill, and the 
Scotch Universities Bill, still await their final stages in 
the House of Commons. All this makes up a body of 
business which could not in the nature of things, and 
even if no obstruction were resorted to, be very ex- 
peditiously disposed of ; and there is now unfortunately 
& prospect that obstruction, or some one or other of its 
equivalents, will make its appearance. It will arise, of 
course, if it does arise, in the familiar spot. Last 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Dimon inquired whether the 
First Lorp of the Treasury could not take the Irish 


the Land Purchase Bill, being disposed of. To this Mr. 
Sura very naturally and properly replied that the arrange- 
ments as to the course of business had been made, and 
could not be departed from without inconvenience, and 
that, according to these arrangements, the Van and Wheel 
Tax Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill would have to be 
taken next. Upon this Mr. Sexton came to Mr. Diiton’s 
assistance, and inquired whether the Irish business was to 
be put off until everything else was done. Again Mr. 
Sint replied, with somewhat, perhaps, of that excess of 
mildness which is so completely thrown away on this par- 
ticular class of interlocutor, that “he had 
“ far as he could, to meet the convenience of hon. members, 
“and he thought it was their desire that the Irish Esti- 
“mates should be postponed to a later — Mr. 
Ditton then took up the wondrous tale, and declared that 
it would be “an extreme inconvenience to him, who had 
“to cross the sea, that the Irish Estimates should be 
“taken at so late a time.” Again Mr. Surra reminded 


| licly to the House, and that no objection was raised to- 


them, but that, on the contrary, they appeared to give- 
satisfaction to hon. gentlemen. It was of no avail. Mr: 
Sexton begged to give notice that on the consideration of 
the Irish Estimates he would move that the House do- 
adjourn over Christmas Day. | 


We earnestly hope that the Government will not allow 
themselves to be intimidated by this awful threat into vary- 
ing their arrangements in any single point. Never was 
there a more Irish—or a more German—quarrel sought to- 
be fixed upon any one by methods of gratuitous offence. It 
is a matter of simple notoriety that the postponement of 
the Irish Estimates was a course taken expressly to suit the- 
convenience of the Parnellites, the Government being natu- 
rally glad enough to allow them a week or ten days longer 
holiday in consideration of the speedier progress which would’ 
eye barr with the English Estimates in their absence. 

ut what has happened has been this. The Irish members. 
have taken full advantage of the addition to their recess, 
as the deserted state of the benches below the gangway for- 
the first ten days of the Session has shown plainly enough ; 
while in the meantime the LasoucnErEs and the ConyBEARES 
have fully made up for the absence of their Parnellite- 
friends. On the introduction of the Land Purchase Bill,. 
the Irish members flock back again to their places, and, led 
by or leading Mr. Guapstovg, they proceed to offer a factious . 
and wholly indefensible opposition to that measure. Having 
thus delayed public business unnecessarily for a full week, 
they suddenly find out that it is disagreeable to them to sit 
on at Westminster to as late a period of the year as the 
English members will have to do, and they straightway in- 
sist on having the order of business changed, in order that 
they may get their obstruction done without inconvenience- 
to themselves, and be back home again well before Christmas. . 
That is the claim—which, for coolness, appears to us to be 
hors ligne, even in the quarter of the House from which it 
proceeds. We trust, we repeat, that the Government will. 
not think of giving way to it, 


WILITECHAPEL, 


Ns» East End outrage is becoming a standing nuisance; 
As there may be earnest people silly enough to think 
that we apply this word to the crimes themselves, we hasten: 
to explain that this is not our intention. By “ East End 
“ outrage” in this connexion we mean the reports, more or 
less veracious, of various exhibitions of human imbecility 
which are now become a stock of the papers. First, 
there was the so-called “ mysterious outrage on a woman” 
reported last week, on which we have already sufficiently 
commented. Then there is the attempted murder in George 
Street, Spitalfields. Finally, there are the two additions to 
the list made on Thursday—the “ scare” in Brick Lane 
and the portentous “incident” in Birmingham. As for thie 
George Street outrage there is nothing to be said, except 
that, if there is any outrage, and a conviction results, it 
may be hoped that it will bring an adequate punishment. 
The last two “ incidents” are fitter matters for comment. 
We are not sure that the Brick Lane scare may not be in. 
the main a good sign. It will lead to some good if the 
wretched women who have been the victims of these 
outrages do begin to suffer from panics. It will be a whole- 
some thing for their equally ignoble companions of the 
male sex and for themselves if they are driven by fear to 
make their trade impossible to be followed. For them in. 
particular it will be an unmixed benefit if they are forced: 
to see that the workhouse is preferable to prostitution in 
the streets, even though it brings on them the obligation. 
to be clean and orderly, and oppresses them with compul- 

sory sobriety. But as for the Birmingham story there is 

nothing in it, except one piece of evidence the more that, 

when any kind of ‘cackling folly is let loose in a country, 

there will always be a mob of feeble imitative creatures to. 
take up the tale. It is, on the face of it, nearly the most 

ridiculous cock-and-bull story told even within the last few 

silly weeks. A man shoots in on the Birmingham police. 
with a hope that the matter will be treated with confidence, 

for what “he was about to communicate was, to say the 

“ least, extremely suspicious.” Then follows a yarn about 

a public-house and a furtive stranger, “a curious-looking 

“ individual,” who arouses the suspicions of this informant 

of the police. He watched (he is such a clever fellow), and. 


the hon. member that these arrangements were stated pub- 


saw scratches on the face of the curious individual, who— 
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suspicious sign—read the newspaper accounts of the White- 
chapel outrage. Then he heard him say he had come down 
from London, and was going back. Hereupon the scratched 
‘and curious individual went to a model lodging-house, and 
the vigilant amateur detective came over, and told the police 
all about his real or fictitious mare’s-nest. We are finally 
informed that the police are “ now investigating the matter.” 
The London and provincial police seem to be largely engaged 
at present in investigating matters of this sort. As they 
are supposed, on tolerably good evidence, to be busy enough 
about more serious things, it would really be well that they 
‘should be saved from being sent trotting by mere folly. It 
is really worth considering whether people who come to 
the police with vague stories about suspicious strangers 
cannot be in some way bound over under penalties to prove 
that they have not been engaged in mere fussy parade. 
‘When a series of crimes has been committed, there are 
always vain and pushing animals anxious to get themselves 
in connexion with them ; but we see no reason why they 
should be allowed to indulge themselves with impunity. 
As for the more serious matters—the attacks on women— 
Parliament might not unprofitably cast an eye on them 
‘before it separates again, somewhere about the beginning 
of the Christmas holidays. There are signs that we are at 
‘the beginning of another criminal outbreak not unlike the 
garrotter mania. It might very properly be dealt with in 
the same way. 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE LAND PURCHASE 
BILL. 


ie is not very easy for anybody but a Gladstonian in the 
lt secrets of his leader to criticize Mr. GLapstone’s tactics 
.in the matter of the Land Purchase Bill. We do not 
mean that there is any doubt as to the merits of those 
tactics themselves, as regarded from the point of view of 
the English public. They are misguided and maladroit to the 
last degree, calculated only to mystify the simpler admirers 
of their author, and to shock and alienate every follower 
who mingles any discrimination with his homage, and who 
does not feel bound to obey the crack of the party-whip at 
any cost to his conscience and his common sense. Objec- 
tively considered, we say, Mr. Giapstone’s tactics on the 
Land Purchase Bill were naught ; of that there is no ques- 
‘tion whatever. What there is question about is as to how 
far the objective character of the tactics reflects on the sub- 
jective capacity of the tactician. How far, in other words, 
-was Mr. GLapsToNE a free agent in opposing a Bill to pro- 
Jong the operation of Lord Asupourye’s Act, and how far 
was he following a course which was not of his own 
‘choosing, but forced upon him by the exigencies of the 
Parnellite alliance? That the position in which he placed 
himself with respect to his own past legislation and per- 
‘sonal profession was one of the grossest inconsistency is not 
in itself, of course, a conclusive reason for believing it to 
have been involuntary. Logical “tight places” have, or 
used to have, a certain charm of their own for Mr. GLADSTONE. 
He loves a difficult line of dialectical country and enjoys 
“taking the stiffest possible of argumentative fences, But, 
‘when the line he is taking is his own line, he generally gives 
‘proof of that fact in the spirit and enthusiasm with which he 
pursues it, and evidences of this kind were strangely lacking 
; Beet the speech in which he moved his amendment the other 
iy in There was no heart in his rhetoric, and no ingenuity 
inhissophisms. He changed front completely in the course 
of his argument, and scarcely, we think, for the reason in- 


gees suggested by Colonel SaunpErson—namely, that 


e wished to be able to quote hereafter an approval of 
the Asnpourne Act from the beginning of his speech, and 
a condemnation of that Act from the end of it. He further 

weakened his case by the transparently fictitious and 
promptly exposed pretence that he objected only to the 
form, and not to the principle, of a Bill which his amend- 
‘ment sought not to recast, but to reject. In short, he did 
‘his work so conspicuously, so surprisingly, ill as to raise 
some presumption that it was work which he did not care 
‘to do at all. And when, further, it is remarked that Mr. 
_Parnext, hitherto an almost complete absentee from the 
House, deemed it incumbent upon him, even in the midst 
‘of his present painful preoccupations, to prolong the second- 
reading stage of the Bill for another day, in order to deliver 
‘himself upon it in all the solemnity of an early afternoon 
speech, we can hardly doubt that, whether Mr. GLapstonE 
cared for the task set him or not, he has an ally, not to say 
@ master, who cared about it very much indeed. 


Most significant of all, however, was the course taken by 
the Leader of the Opposition after the rejection of the 
Amendment. His immediate withdrawal from the contest 
as soon as the Bill had been introduced is not at all like hig 
usual way of fighting any Parliamentary battle which he 
believes to be worth fighting at all; while, on the other 
hand, it is precisely the behaviour to be expected from one 
who has just discharged an unwelcome duty and is glad to 
be rid of it. Had it not been for Mr. PaxNe.’s interven- 
tion at the approach of the hour of adjournment on Wed- 
nesday, it is quite probable that the debate on the second 
reading would have been commenced and completed in one 
morning’s sitting without any one having taken part in it on 
the Front Opposition Bench except Sir Gzorcre TREVELYAN, 
who on this question speaks less as an Opposition leader 
than as the patentee of a rival land-purchase scheme. It 
is impossible to believe that the debate would have been 
allowed wholly to lapse into the hands of Mr. Laboucuerg, 
Mr. Ropertson, and the other principal contributors to 
Wednesday’s debate, unless Mr. GLapstone had had enough 
of this very em ing question and wished to see it dis- 
posed of and out of the way as soon as possible. Nor 
can we reasonably wonder that such should be the state 
of his inclinations. It is not often that party leaders have 
the benefit of a counsellor who so feelingly reminds them 
what they are as did Sir Epwarp Grey on the second night’s 
debate. His advice was all the more awakening because 
there is not the slightest ground for supposing that he 
intentionally gave it a satirical form. No intentional 
satire, however, could have cut deeper than Sir Epwarp’s 
artless announcement of his intention of supporting the 
Bill, because he had not subtlety enough to explain, nor 
his constituents finesse enough to comprehend, the attitude 
of a man who attempts to procure the defeat of a policy for 
which he professes the warmest sympathy. We can well 
understand how a declaration of this kind should have 
sounded in Mr. Giapstone’s ears like the voice of conscience, 
or of that species of conscience, very potent in certain 
breasts, which warns men, not so much that they arm 
sinning, as that they are sinning in vain. It is quite 
likely that Mr. GuapstonE saw in imagination his speech 
upon the amendment unfolding itself under the puzzled 
eyes of a whole multitude of readers of the class that have 
been wont to “heckle ” Sir Epwarp Grey ; and that he felt 
for the first time the full difficulty of disabusing such per- 
sons of the suspicion that “he wished to keep open the 
“ agrarian question in the interests of a political agitation.” 
No one at any rate could have raised by his conduct a 
stronger presumption that the danger of incurring that 
suspicion is weighing heavily on his mind. 

A case which Mr. Guapstove fails to put with any plausi- 
bility is not likely to be handled with any greater measure 
of success by his lieutenants. It was, indeed, on the face of 
it, a hopeless one. Having accepted three years ago the 
Act of which the present measure is only a continui 
Bill, it is utterly impossible, after that Act has pro 
not only most attractive to the tenant, but safer for the 
State than was ever expected, to advance any reasons, at 
once decent and cogent, for opposing its renewal. Those 
which are decent, such as the appeal to high financial and 
economical objections, have lost their cogency in the mouths 
of men who have so recently and with such deliberation set 
them at naught. Those, on the other hand, which aw 
cogent enough in their secret application—such as the cor 
tention that the whole character of the land-purchase policy 
has been transformed by the recurrence to coercion—are 
not decent, at any rate, on English lips. Even Mr. 
Lasoucuere hardly likes to say in so many words that, 90 
long as the Executive are putting restraint upon the attempt 
to reduce all land in Ireland to “ prairie value,” it is un 
desirable to allow an equitable land-purchase scheme t0 
succeed, Admissions of this kind are familiar enough on 
the Irish benches, and the Parnellites, not being i 
from making them, have spoken with all the greater freedom 
and vigour in consequence. The attempts, on theother hand, 
of the Gladstonians to make out any substantial case against 
the Bill have been miserably ineffective. When they have not 
consisted of arguments which cut the fingers of those who 
use them they have simply amounted to protests—quite 
inadmissible under the circumstances and from those who 
are now making them—against all schemes of land pur 
chase whatever. Mr. Ropertson’s dilemma, for instance, 
which so did take the Daily News, belongs, matters being 
what they are, to the barrenest order of academics. When, 
said Mr. Ropertson, the advance of money to a tenant 
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politically most desirable—that is, when his condition is the 

rest—the operation is economically least defensible ; 
and when it can be best justified on economical grounds, 
there is least excuse for it from the political point of 
view. Perfectly true; but, unfortunately for its utterer, 
a truth which may be turned against every conceivable 


' project of Irish land an by State aid, including those 


a projects which were devised or accepted by the 
iberal party and its leaders in 1870, 1881, and 1885, 
and constructively, therefore, if not expressly, by the 
author of the ingenious dilemma himself. “ RoBEertson’s 
“ Fork,” therefore, is not likely, we think, to attain the 
same place in historic memory as “ Morton’s.” In fact, in 
the words of an ancient text-book, facile retorqueri potest. 
If Mr. Ropertson’s argument against the Land Purchase 
Bill is economically sound, his employment of it is poli- 
tically suicidal ; while, if he escapes political suicide in usin, 
it, it is thereby proved to be economically unsound. An 
Mr. ParveLt, in his curiously ineffective speech of Thursday 
night, showed plainly enough how little difficulty he finds 
in reconciling himself to one horn of Mr. RoseErtson’s 
dilemma. For the substance of his complaint against the 
AsnpourxeE Act was, in effect, that it had failed to operate 
under those very conditions in which the financial objections 
to its application are the strongest—namely, in the con- 
gested districts of Ireland where, the poverty of the tenant 
being the deepest, the risk to that “ money of the English 
* taxpayer” for which the Parnellites are now displaying 
edifying a solicitude would be the more serious. . 


THE MORALITY OF TRADE “RINGS.” 


N*™ very long ago a Syndicate was formed in France for 
raising the price of copper and obtaining command of the 
market for that commodity. At a glance it was seen that the 
scheme of the Syndicate was of a most questionable character ; 
and therefore when it further appeared that an appeal to French 
law might upset it, and that such an —- was contemplated, 
there was some rejoicing amongst all who are concerned for the 
honour of trage and anxious that it shall not be subjected to 
artificial disturbances. But there was no interference ; and from 
recent discussions of the subject we infer that in England, as well 
as in France and the United States, the guumeter-ef Gitiannbtinl 
ings and Trusts ay pee much dread of legal re- 
straint, whatever the theory of existing law may be. It is not 
our present purpose, however, to discuss the legalities of the 
matter ; more profitable it may be to speak of its moralities, and 
the deplorable results of a system which is everywhere practised 
by a mere conspiracy of greed. 
It is all the more to because the enormous 
tuccess of the Ring system in America seems to have demoralized 
men in this country whose names stand as high as the highest ; 
there or thereabout. Twenty years ago, ten years ago — 
merchant or banker could have been found in gland 
ing to risk his good name by association with any such enter- 
prise as a Trade Ring—none who would have consented to 
share the profits of any kind of Corner. But, apparently, 
the younger generation have looked upon the prodigious gains 
of certain American speculators—men who reckon what ‘they 
jocularly call their “plunder” by tens of millions sterling—and 
the spectacle has been too much for some of them. Conscious of 
all the means of playing the same garmae—with hea’ 
of capital to sustain it, knowledge of ins and outs, ample 
command of every variety of shrewdness and calculation, full 
facility of combination at home and abroad—it is not wonderful, 
if some of our tables to ask themselves why 
should not become Jay Goulds too. But inasmuch as they 
ve yielded to the temptation, or are di to yield to it, it is 
serious matter for the credit and safety of British commerce, 
or generations a half-dozen great houses have “set the tone” of 
all commercial honour in this country; they have done so most 
Worthily, and in effectual restraint of all is shadily enter- 
Ptising in the community ; and any falling away from the standard 
® long maintained is not only deplorable but dangerous. Who 
will scruple to rush in where the great, old, intensely respectable 
firm of A. or B. does not fear to tread ? 
’ And can it be sw that any such firm has itself 
that the Ring, the Rig, or the Corner is more honourable than it 
wed to be thought? ‘There can be no such supposition. Times 
and men may , but in business whatever was base or un- 
Wholesome yesterday is unwholesome or base to-day, and that to 
the comprehension of the meanest capacity with a conscience. 
About the merit of the schemes in question there never has been 
tnd never can be a doubt. They are plans organized by a few 
Petsons—two, ten, twenty—to wring enormous gains from the 
Community, in opposition to all just principles of trade, to the 
certain of trade, and in total indifference to the natural, 
Mevitable consequences of the operation. Shortly to describe it 
™ some of its worst developments it is this. combination 


certain commodity for a certain time. It may be copper or salt 
to-day ; to-morrow it may be some prime article of food or some 
necessary drug. (As a matter of fact, flour, pottery, and matches 
are reported to be the latest selections of the Ring operator.) 
You then reduce the supply, and raise the price to as high @ 
pitch as your sense of the judicious allows, What is the price 


of copper to-day, before you begin? Forty-five pounds a ton, 
there athe plenty of it for use. What was the price at its 
highest? Say from 85/. to gol. That is your limit then. You 
| and your partners proceed with your arrangements, taking over this 
| or that mine, engaging this or that company in the confederacy. 
| In short, you get command of all the productive power at present. 
| in existence, or that can be got into operation within a certain 
period ; and then, while you restrict production, you announce: 
that the price of copper is 82/., or 844, or 862. a ton, which, when 
private stocks are exhausted, has to be paid by the manufacturer. 
If, instead of copper, the commodity were corn or quinine, the 
demerits of the manceuvre would be appreciated with very little 
trouble ; but they would be the same. every case there is the: 
same disorganization of trade, both at the beginning and the end of 
the operation ; and the mere disorganization of trade is a serious evil. 
In every case commerce is put under restraint for the benefit of a 
few individuals. Industry and wages are limited; and in every 
case the profits of the confederate capitalists are made up of 
forced contributions from the whole community. Three weekg. 
after the Copper Syndicate commenced operations the man who in. 
any country vi wanted a brass door-handle had to pay at 
least 50 per cent. more for it than would have been to- 
him had the natural course of trade been undisturbed. 
cost a shilling at the beginning of the month cost eighteen 
or more at the end of ite-for the sole benefit of the shrewd, the- 
wealthy, the well-calculating Syndicate of how many persons? . 
Possibly a clear sense of the conduct of all such persons would 
be brought home to them—in England at any rate—if they were 
asked what they thought of trades-unionism, and answered ac- 
cording to their wont : short-sighted selfishness, ruinous to British. 
indus But at least the workman has the excuse of heavy 
toil and poverty therewith. What excuse have these other in- 
dustrials? In all cases they are rich. In some, they have 
more money than they know what to do with, They take to 
trade syndicates to heap pile on pile, and that is all. And if 
they think that nobody's business but their own they are mis- 
taken. All society is concerned with it in a very distinct 
measure. This is not exactly an era of Socialism ; but it is certaim 
that Socialistic doctrine, not only of the benevolent unworkable 
kind, but the panes gp sort with practicable outlets into terrorism, 
is gaining ground all over the civilized world. So far, it has been 
sup t Germany, where capital flaunts its luxuries a little 
too bravely and carelessly, or (later) the United States, with its 
exhibition of monstrous millionaires glutted with “ plunder” to 
an almost ridiculous excess, might be the first theatre of Socialistie 
violence. There may be not much danger to either State at 
present ; but with closely aggregated masses of poverty in our 
own land, with an increasing number of demagogues p i 
down the law, we cannot aflord to be entered in competition fi 
that danger—whatever it may amount to—by Jay Goulds 
native growth. Before English capitalists engage themselves. 
any further in commercial Rings, we hope they will take these 
i ions into account. 


GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS, 


R. NIMMO has of late years issued not a few handsome © 
editions of books which deserved their finery; but he has — 

seldom produced a handsomer than his recent reprint of the trans- 
lated Memoirs of Grammont, with Sir Walter’s notes and intro-- 
duction. To these he has added the etchings by M. Boisson, after 
M. Delort, which adorned a recent Parisian issue, reproduced, 
beyond suspicion of “worn plates,” on india-paper. Very 
charming are these etchings, resembling in general character the 
style of illustration whereof M. Lalauze, if he was not the in; 
ventor, has been the most industrious practitioner, but, on the 
whole, more delicately done and a little less “in the air” than 
some of M. Lalauze’s.. There will always be, of course, some 

le who prefer the portraits of which the famous Strawberry 
ith edition set the example, and which have been copied in most 
French editions since. It would certainly tax M. Delort or any- 
body else to produce anything so wien as the portrait of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, or even as the more formal and less attractive present- 
ment of la belle Stewart. But the “artistic merit” (as our vile 

lhrase goes) of these illustrations is still great, and a handsomer 

Seok it would not be easy to devise. Perhaps, considering how 
thoroughly it is of the class of armchair books, two or three 
volumes of less imposing size would have suited the Epicurean 
taste better than this stately imperial octavo, which is, to all 
intents and what used to be called a small folio. But 
we never ieteath bases long in the mouth ; and, as Mr. Nimmo. 
studiously emulates the French ice of limited issues and no- 
reprints, those who want to secure one of the handsomest books 
of this generation had better go buy, and are not at all likely to. 
. the going and buying. ; 

e estimate of the intrinsic interest of Grammont’s Memoirs is: 
likely to vary much, according to the idiosyncrasy, the culture,. 


|80 many other capitalists you get complete command of a 


and the other qualities of the reader ; as to their literary interest. 
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there is no question whatever. Sir Walter, who never made any 
pretence or any concealment of what he did not or did know, 
- evidently enough thought it greatly superior to Hamilton’s fairy- 
tales—Fleur d’Epine, the Quatre Facardins, and the rest. Here 
‘we can hard] agree ; for the wicked wit of the tales, to those 
‘who can wad em in the original (they are nearly untrans- 
latable), far exceeds anything in the Memoirs. But the Memoirs 


-of Grammont, if in the purely literary sense they rank a 


‘little below the adventures of the inimitable Ram who was 
' Tequested to “commence by the commencement,” and those of 
that good lady, the easy-going Cristalline, have the advantage of 
' these latter for the general reader. Ill-dated, vague, and scrappy 
as they are, they give us more information about one of the most 
interesting and one of the worst recorded portions of our history 
than any other book, Pepys and Evelyn excepted. For if the 
‘hero was French, the pad was English, and he managed to 
marry the characteristics of the two races, as no one has ever 
done before or since. The famous story (which it is hardly neces- 
rp Mer say is not told here) about the volage Grammont journeyin 
to Dover, immemor amorum, and being pursued by George an 
Anthony Hamilton, with drawn swords, and the polite inquiry, 


' “Chevalier, have you not forgotten something?” puts the last 


laugh on the side of the Briton, not the Frenchman. Nor was 
the nen ome history of the marriage in any way unfortunate. 
Mme. de Grammont had more beauty than any of her competitors 
at the French Court, a better character, and a wit of the disquiet- 
ing English-Irish sort which Frenchwomen could hardly sneer at, 
and felt to be too potent for them. Also, she is officially supposed 


‘ to have saved her husband's soul; the proceeding being of that 


class which would almost have qualified her for beatification, con- 
sidering its extreme difficulty. Let us only hope that the tradition 
which asserts that her piety, transmitted to a niece, resulted in 
the destruction of the last part of the Quatre Facardins is a myth. 
Even as it is, she was far too beautiful for any person of taste 
to quarrel with her, even if she had burnt ten unpublished tra- 
gedies of Shakspeare. 
~ One cannot speak quite so enthusiastically of her husband, the 
‘hero of the book. It has, we confess, been an abiding puzzle to 
us whether Hamilton’s apparent admiration for his brother-in- 
jaw and friend was thoroughly sincere or not. The excellent 
‘Anthony seems to have combined the characteristics, in point of 
intellect, of the Sy yer Scotch, and Irish branches of the Eng- 
lish‘ nation (to all of which he belonged in different ways) in a 
very unusual measure and mixture, and to have further blended 
the whole with certain French peculiarities. Of no writer known 
to us is it so difficult to say when he is thoroughly in earnest or 
when not. There is absolutely no doubt that he liked Grammont 
very much ; whether this liking was incompatible with a certain 
comprehension of his weak points is a matter on which we are 
not so certain. Voltaire, by the consent of all competent judges, 
berrowed much from Hamilton; but Voltaire, being a French- 
man, never could refrain from the occasional fling, the passing 
grimace, which betrays his satirical purpose. Hamilton in similar 
passages is as grave as a judge. 

It is a pity that Mr. Thackeray never took the trouble to write 
at 1 on the Memoirs of Grammont; for nobody else could 
have done them full justice, and nobody has inspired himself 
from them more. The famous scene in which Grammont, with 
the assistance, or rather without the assistance, of his mysterious 
friend Matta, or Matha (that kinsman of Brantéme who ought 
to have followed his ancestor and have spared Bussy Rabutin 
the trouble of writing the Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules), cheats 
the Piedmontese Comte de Caméran of fifteen hundred pistoles at 
cards, has the secret of Esmond and of Barry Lyndon in it. When 
Grammont, chased like his friend Saint-Evremond, though for 
some less lasting reason, from France, comes to England, the chief 
interest for Englishmen no doubt begins. There never has been 
anything quite like this book. If Grammont had told the story 
himself, French coxcombry would no doubt have made it more 

-or less ridiculous. If any enemy of his had told it, we should 
have had the quarrel of the nations brought in. But Hamilton, a 
connexion of Grammont’s, after a fashion which showed that an 

ish girl, assisted, it is true, by two formidable brothers, 
id bring the gayest French chevalier to matrimonial book, 
a Jacobite who had no interest in throwing more discredit 

-on the Caroline Court than was needful, a humourist, a satirist, 
‘a perfect master of style, was in a position to give, and did 
give, an unmatchable portrait. It can hardly said that 
Gicteisent himself (Saint-Evremond’s Héros) cuts such an invin- 
cible figure as he would have done if the biographer had been a 
Frenchman. No doubt he is represented as ——e certain advan- 
‘tages over his English rivals. He understood, for instance, the 
‘ruth of that dictum of the poet :— 

Clear and red is the 


which they did not always. But Hamilton’s history is by no 
«means merely devoted to the glorification of Grammont. In part, 
asin the long history of the intrigues about Miss Temple and 
Miss Hobart, it is, if we may trust our own taste, exceedingly 
dull. But the immortal satiric history, not less grave and far 
more uncoloured than if it had been written by Tacitus, how Dick 
Talbot, that great Irish patriot, with Arran, Jermyn, Killigrew, 
and others, ail men of the strictest honour, pledged their words 
#o what was a shameful lie in fact, and mses have been a more 
shameful truth to tell if it had been true, in the case of poor 


Anne Hyde ; the famous orange-selling escapade of Miss Price and 
Frances Jennings; the of George 
vom th his chase after Lady aus and a score of 
other things, are unsurpassable in their kin 

Everybody of course knows that the book is not famous as 
a school of morals. But it has often struck us that Charles 
Lamb’s famous defence of certain contemporary, or nearly con- 
temporary, dramatists might be applied to Grammont, or rather to 
Hamilton, with even greater force. There is a curious unreality 
about the book. Nobody, so far as we know, has ever quite un- 
ravelled its chronology, and stories of very different periods are 
evidently mixed up in it. The “peal of elvish laughter” is 
audible throughout. It is all well for your moralist to say 
that a Court and a society like this could not have gone on long. 
As it happens, we know that a close kinswoman of the very 
“Miss Blague” who figures so largely and liberally here, was 
Margaret B. , afterwards Sidney Godolphin’s wife, who lived 
for years in the full swing of it, without ever a Killigrew or a 
Jermyn daring to hint a smirch on the hem of her virgin gown. 
There were some, no doubt, who were merry and not wise; 
which, if it be so, peace to their souls! It was much better for 
them to be thus than if they had been virtuous after the fashion 
of Lady Byron. There may have been some who were wise and 
not y= which was their loss. But there is every reason to 
believe that there were plenty of our great-grandmothers’ great- 
who were merry and wise, both which they 
could hardly have been in some periods of the world’s history. 
It is a pity that Isabel Viscountess Castlewood (we beg her par- 
don, Marchioness of Esmond) has not recorded what she thought 
of M. de Grammont, whom she must have known, and whose 
remarks about her Hamilton’s respect for her unblemished 
Jacobitism probably induced him to cut out. Grammont was, no 
doubt, like other Frenchmen down to M. Paul Bo ’s charac- 
ters, who are admitted to the society of English ladies; but, 
then, there were those two tall brothers, one of whom relented 
and wrote this wonderful book. We like it, we confess, best in 
French ; but it cannot be much better presented than here, and 
as it is read certain'of the best verses in the world (for they 
were written by Heinrich Heine) recur to the memory :— 


Also kosen, also wandeln Doch den holden Spuk vertreibend 


Jene zirtlichen Gespenster Kommt am End’ die Morgenréthe— 
Auf und ab, derweil das Mondlicht = Jene huschen scheu zuriick, 
Lauschet durch die Bogenfenster. In die Wand, in die Tapete, 


ODD WAYS OF MAKING A LIVING. 


HERE are so many odd ways of getting a living in the 
--& | United States, that. one cannot help thinking human life to 
be as méan.and mercenary there as it is in some of the older 
countries where the means of earning a livelihood are not only 
more limited, but much less remunerative. It is impossible to 
peruse a week’s issue of any one of the principal daily papers 
of New York, Boston, Chicago, or Baltimore, without being 
struck the — to which are put to 
ick up a living. e of these are disgraceful ; some suggestive 
Pr hoconr; hes of thrift, and all of a peculiar but not an 
elevated intelligence. We will exclude the spiritualists, clair- 
voyants, trance-mediums, astrologers, faith-curers, fortune-tellers, 
gospellers, hand-prophets, company promoters, phrenologists, 
physiognomists, card-sharpers, and confidence-men, and confine 
ourselves to one or two of the novel industries which distinguish 
social life at the present hour m the States, and which may help 
Congress employment for a goodly num men 
hate handicrafts, form of There are in 
afew men of er who are superior to the monetary 
fit it offers; but it is to be feared that the majority go there 
or the sake of the shekels. The salary of a Congressman is 
1,000/. a year, besides allowances of 25/. for stationery and § 
illing a mile each’ way for railway fare. But, besides this 
official fixed wage, the Congressman who knows his business has 
many opportunities of borrowing money which he is never ex- 
to repay, and there are “ pickings” besides, which bring 
in much. are notorious ways of making a living. 
What is not so notorious is the effect on the rising generation 
of Americans. Young men whose fathers are members of Con- 
seldom or never make good carpenters, machinists, oF 
concn but they play games of poker, smoke cigars, d 
whisky-sours, and around. They, in their turn, create new 
industries—the lodging-house industry, the washing and men 
companies, and other odds and ends of corporations, the object 
whose izations is to make a five-dollar bill go as far as = 
sible, and, if possible, to keep it from going at all. If these 
clever young men do devote themselves to regular systematic 
work, it is generally of a kind that requires the exercise of 
wits, and never the soiling of the fingers. The number of 
is as the number of the stars, and “ rounders” are numerous. A 
rounder is one who takes a customer—or a patron, as he is 
—to see the town—go to the play, the casino, the supper, and 
“the levée.” One of these rounds costs, on an average, 10%. ; 
and what was once di as hospitality by the heads of the 
big firms is now done by a servant does nothing else. There 
are as many as six hundred “rounders” in Chicago alone; their 
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salaries are about 20/. a month; and, as it is a life of dissipation 
and of extreme irregularity, the life is soon run out. e of 
these “rounders” appe in court the other day, and, among 
other testimony, swore that every one of the large houses in the 
city kept several “ rounders” to 


look after their patrons’ interests ; see that they are not robbed, that they 
are y taken care of, and their custom afterwards is assured. Now 
“ rounders” are not temperance people b: any means, but among the fra- 
ternity it is well known that the heads of a number of wholesale houses do 
more to make people intemperate than any like institutions I know of. 
They have men to do the king merely to entertain. 


_ Six hundred dissipated yo men, who habitually go the 

rounds of the city at night, es at least eighteen oe oe dissi- 
young women, according to the evidence of police inspectors 

—on which we need only remark that immoralities involved in 

the payment of members of Congress are incalculable, far- 
ing, and novel. 

Another odd industry growing out of one which is not very 
old is the trade in “Swells.” This has no anthropological mean- 
ing, the “swells” being tin cans, and not men in any form or 
shape. The trade in tinned fruits is enormous. A tin can of 
Californian plums sells in the best shops for about eighteenpence. 
Sometimes, indeed very often, these tins swell or bulge at the 
ends, owing to fermentation having set in, and then the fruit is 
unfit for food. But millions of these “swells” are sold in the 
course of a year; and,as they are bought by the cartload for 
2$d. a piece, and retailed sometimes at a shilling, and never for 
less than ten cents or fivepence apiece, great profits are made, to 
the hurt of the national health, to say nothing of the national 
morals. The only novelty in this is its enormity—except, per- 

“haps, the odd idea that, because “there is a lot of money in it,” 

there is no harm in the 7 ing. The number of people 

the of “swells” cannot be up, 

success in the t uires special gifts—much original 

mour and of being telegraphed from 
following was thought worthy i 

New York to a local newspaper Wubliahed © a thousand miles 

further west, and it opens up another odd way of making 

money :— 

New Yor« —There are summer ways of earning a living as 
distinguished devices as to the of 
Taking ‘ow a vacation run n, 

d upon it in summer, and two or three who make it their only occu- 
the year round. One young woman who has been abroad with 
r convoy for three years in succession for a three or four months’ 
who is preparing to sail again as soon as the schools close in 
for the rest of the twelve months, and a very successful 
She earns something like 4ool. salary, and a few years ago 
herself to a little recreation in the shape of a year on the Continent. 
was a good traveller and a good linguist, and learned her way about 

The summer after her return three or four of her pupils wanted to 
the Old World, and their parents trasted them to ber to chaperon 
take them about, bring into play her knowledge of routes, of places, 

people, and instruet them what to look at. She convoyed them 
Europe for thirteen or fourteen weeks; and the year after, encouraged 
her success, set about making up a little party of sightseers in good 
She takes fifteen girls this summer, the largest number for which, 
without other escort, shé cares to be responsible at once. She gets a vaca- 
tion voyage on her own account and makes a fairly good ion, too. 
The business is one which is likely. to grow. 


All new notions of this kind “ grow,” and fleeting ts are made 
by the ingenious and enterprising, as witness the following :— 
To Evrore anxp Retury Free !—Owing to its counexions and recog- 


fi 


nized Hating, the. ..«. Journal has made an arrangement with the 
White Star Line of United States and Royal Mail Steamers, and is enabled 
to offer, during the season, a free first-class ticket to Liverpool and 


teturn, to those who send a list of four hundred subscribers. Already 
Aundreds of voluntary cunvassers are now ing in churches and schools 
throughout the country to secure this prize. A premium of this magnitude 
and popularity has never before been offered by a newspaper. 


This is an ingenious and daring way of raising the wind, and 
may account not only for the prodigious number of newspapers 
that are constantly springing up and dying out, but also for the 
increased traffic on the Atlantic. Much as has been 
said against the American newspaper, it cannot be gainsaid that 
it reflects, not darkly, the American way of life, the quality of 
its fun, and the spirit of its humour. For example, no less than 
ten gentlemen of Boston—+.e. Boston, Mass.—lately found them- 
elves objects of ridicule to the superior beings of the hub of the 
universe. It is true that these ten gentlemen were not diplo- 
Matists, but they were physicians to whom reputation must be 
@s valuable as it is to an ambassador. To provide some “ fun” 
for his Sunday readers, the editor of the leading daily journal of 

n, Mass., sent one of his spry reporters to these ten doctors, 
who was to esent himself as suffering from some dreadful 
ow ve at the time he was well. In his own 


He never felt better in his life, and he had some misgivings about 
Geceiving the august individuals before whom he was to present himself. 

However, as he had determined to make the test he would not retract, 
and, armed with a ceck-and-bull story about a fear that his spine must be 
diseased and 2ol. of the editor’s money, he started out. 

The first physician whose name was on the reporter’s “ list ” lived in the 
West End. A neat young woman answered the reporter’s ring, aud he 
Was shown into a cosy parlour-office, and asked to take a seat. The 
was that 


ning to "werd nervous, and a quantity of solitude would undoubtedly have 
robbed him of his courage. But, just as he was contemplating the expe- 
diency of flying from the house, the door which appeared to lead into the 
hall opened, and in came the M.D. He rubbed his hands as he saluted the 
reporter, and remarked : 

“ You have come to consult me ?” : 

The reporter said that he had ; that he feared he was troubled with some 
disease of the spine; that he was an athlete and an oarsman, but he 
feared that too much exercise had caused some trouble there which led him 
to feel alarmed; that at times he had violent pains which passed all over 
his body, but which seemed to have their origin in the spine. The doctor 
began to look very wise. He stripped his patient and began kneading his 
back and thumping upon it. The big muscles, hard and firm, stood out 
like whipcords on the back, as brown as a berry, of the athlete, and he 
scarcely felt the doctor’s delicate fingers. When the learned man got down 
in the region of the kidneys he ceased his regs ge be ys mores J witha 
surprised exclamation which developed into a whistle. Then he sat at 
his desk, and, addressing the reporter, said :— : 

“Young man, you made a serious mistake in not consulting a physician: 
earlier. Your kidneys are affected, and from that cause comes the pain 
you feel in your system.” 

“ Then it ain’t spine trouble, doctor ?” said the self-accused sick man. 

“ Not a bit of it, my boy. It’s a form of kidney trouble, but I guess 
I'll be able to pull you through all right. You must stop all exercise and 
lead a quiet life, for at present you're a pretty sick man. 

“Well, how sick?” persisted the reporter, “ for if there's anything the 
matter with me of a serious nature | want to know it. So don’t be afraid 
to tell me, doctor, just what the extent of my disease is.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ at present you are in that condition where no 
insurance company in the State would accept you, but I think after [ 
have seen you a few times you will be all right. Your heart is slightly 
affected, I find, and you must be careful not to become excited or take any 
exercise.” The doctor took from his ca-e a bottle of pills and told the 
reporter to take one before each meal. = also gave a box of pills, one of 
w 


ich was to be taken after meals. reporter was admonished 
“come again Saturday,” and, after paying the fee for “ consultation ” and 
examination, he was bowed out by the doctor. 

On another visit 

He had to strip The doctor then made an examination, and to 
the amazement of the reporter he was suffering from an acute attack of 
lumbago. 


«Lom !” said the patient, “ what's lumbago ? ” 

The man did to enter into any detail or dissertation 
on lumbago, but sagely remarked that it was a complaint which, under 
certain ci might be very dangerous. He would advise cessa- 
tion from all business, and, by all means, the patient must take particular 
care of himself. 

“ Am I dangerously sick, doctor? ” he asked. ; 

“ Well,” replied the physician, “ not, perhaps, dangerously, but Vv 
seriously ; and, by the way, 1 want you to come in again in two days. 
The doctor spent twenty miuutes at his desk writing out the following pre- 
scriptions : 

R 
Ext. Belladonna fl. dram 
th. Fort. 4 0z. 
Lin. Opii 3 drams 
Lin. Ammonii ad 3 ozs. 
M gr. ft. Liniment 
Sig. Apply externally. 


Pil. Hydrarg. 5 gr. 
Sig. Dose and follow in the morning by two Rochelle powders. 


Soda Salicyl. 4 drams 
OL Gaultheria ro drops 
Svrupi $ oz. . 
Aq. Meuth. Pep. ad 3 zs. és° 
M Sig. Take one teaspovuful in water every four hours, 


“There,” said the M.D., “I think, if you will use ' these prescriptions 
caretully and follow out my orders to rest completely from all work, you 
will come around all right. Don't furget that at present you area very 
sick man and—” 

“Then I must give up all rowing ? ” ‘ ' 

’ For the present most emphatically, yes.” 


The next doctor pronounced for rheumatism, and prescribed-— 


Quin. Sulphatis 4 dram. 
Fr. Pil. No. 16 . 
R 
a fluid, 2 drams 
xtract. conit. 
Chloroform. Venalis each 


Rub on 


“A very serious spinal trouble,” was the verdict of another physician 

who made a slight examination. The patient had, in his pall exer- 

cised too A following when filled would 
ut matters to r again. e reporter the prescriptions 

doctor Carefully his Fee. 

The next doctor pain patient's back with iodine, and the second 
day of his visit to the man of science he is most positive that a South End 
doctor who, he swears, was a fakir, actually painted his brawny brown back 
with black ink. 

A Hanover Street doctor said that the reporter was a wise man in 
attending to this trouble so early, for if he had allowed it to go on it would © 
result seriously. It wasa form of rheumatism, and did not affect the spine, 
prem. was that who was untutored, like the reporter, 

ould have made mistake. ve the following prescription, 
louks like more pills :— 


Pil. 8 XXX. One before meals, 


Gave him a searching glance, and the reporter's first 
unscientific door-girl knew 


even the that he was not sick. was begin- 


Another doctor near Boylston Street said that the reporter had rheuma- 


| 
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tism of the spine after hearing his story and making an examination. The 
reporter nonchalantly took the following prescription and went out :— 


il Terebinth. 

Spts. Camph. oz. each 
Aq. Ammon. 

Ft. liniment. To be shaken, 


Another doctor said :— 
“ Your blood is in a very bad condition. You must stop drinking, and 


* give up all uses of tobacco. Can bring you along all right.” 


This is the substance of the advice given after a doctor, within a stone’s 
throw of the Massachusetts General Hospital, had made an examination. 
The reporter never drank intoxicating liquors in his life, and he gave up 
the tobacco habit more than a year ago. However, the doctor said he 
medicine, and this is the “ card” he gave him to the druggist :— 


Pil. C. No. XII. 
Sig. One at night. 


Tinct. Belladonna 
Tine. Opii } 4 drams each 
Chloroform 

Sig. Liniment. 


R Ferri et Quinine Cit. 1 dram 


Tinct. Nux Vomica } dram 
Elixir Taraxaci Co, 2 ozs, 
Syr. Aurantii Cort. 2 ozs. 
Sig. teaspoonful three times a day. 
Another said that he certainly gave evidence of having a weak back, 
and commanded a patent back supporter. - 


This is the “fun” of which American citizens are so fond. It 
is never once remembered by the delighted reader that it is 
founded on falsehood—that the physicians who were “sold” 
were misled by a liar; and still less ie any one even in Boston, 
Mass., see any harm in it. The too easy way by which the 
wn reflection, of course; still this 
way of picking up a livin news’ men is certainly ve 
odd, ata the Teast of ft; but it poe us to fathom the 
deeps of American humour, throw some light on the origin of 
“ rounders,” and the pleasant trade in “ swells.” 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


as new and complete Ordnance Survey of the kingdom was 
begun in 1856, and will probably be finished by 1890. It 
has been done by the al Engineers with all the care and skill 
which a selected body of surveyors from that scientific corps can 
command, and it is hardly needful to add that it has been done 
well. A new Survey, according to modern lights and modern 
wants, was very much required, and it was by no means under- 
taken too soon. The time it has taken to complete it is rather 
surprising; but it may be supposed that there were w limited 
number both of competent officers and competent men at the dis- 
posal of the authorities for that special purpose. 

As far as the public are concerned, the maps, as they are pub- 
lished, are the outward and visible signs of the Survey. The 
original maps are kept at the Survey Offices at 
Southampton, which is the headquarters of this branch of service, 
andthe published copies are issued from time to time as the maps 
may be completed, or as it may be most convenient. Some places of 
importance, arsenals and the country around them, with the forti- 
fications and suchlike localities, the minute particulars of which 
were absolutely required for defence or otherwise, were surveyed 
first, and the maps were issued some years ago, whilst those of 
other parts still await completion. 

It may be useful to explain that the Survey is made in squares 
without reference to any natural or artificial boundaries what- 
ever, and is taken hypothetically as if the country surveyed 
were on a dead level, the sea level at the approximate mean 
water at Liverpool, taken for the mean sea level of the 
— which is 12°48 feet below Trinity high-water mark. 

square surveyed is, therefore, a dead level square of land; 
and the altitude above that level is indicated by figures, in feet, 
and contour lines of 50 feet, 100 feet, to 1,000 feet, and upwards. 
The altitudes are taken by means of an instrument called a level 
or theodolite. There are bench marks, the broad arrow with 
B M, at intervals, with the altitude given accurately in feet and 
decimals, cut out in stone in the Survey, and marked on the maps. 
Other altitudes are given in feet on the maps, as they may 
required, and are numerous. These bench marks should be strictly 
served by the public. They are usually placed where there is 
the least chance of their being injured; and, having direct refer- 
ence to the maps, they are of value as marking the exact spot 
where a level for survey was taken. The scale of the maps diflers 
according to the locality, For the es towns the scale is 
126°720 inches to a mile. For London and its environs 60 inches 
toamile. For the parishes, 25-344 inches to a mile—equal to 
one inch an acre. For the counties six inches to a mile. And for 
the whole kingdom one inch to the mile. The maps are beautiful 
specimens of their kind, and, except in the important matter of 
names, are undoubtedly accurate. The published maps have been 
photozincographed from plans, and published at Ordnance 


Survey Office ; they may be relied on, therefore, as exact copies of 
the original. A deal of trouble has been taken with the names; 
still, from the incurable difficulty of the subject, those recorded 
are some way from perfection in the matter of accuracy, more 
— in out-of-the-way places. It was out of the question 
to spend very much time in ing into the history of a 
name, the only true method, and in —_ cases the 
notions of ] self-constituted authorities have been recorded, 
it is to be feared for ever. This is a blot on an otherwise fine 
rformance, which could not be avoided. The discussions and 
isagreements, even among intelligent experts, on this thorny 
question would be enough to distract any surveyor who had 
some idea of time as well as of —_ Infinite trouble has 
been taken by most conscientious officers in exploring names, 
and, as a general rule, three authorities or more have been re- 
uired in cases of difference ; but the result cannot be said to be 
wholly satisfactory to the antiquary. The more the pity, because 
the old names are far more characteristic of the locality than the 
new ones, and were no doubt bestowed by a different class of 
men, the barons and monks of bygone days, with some glimmer- 
ing of culture about them. ereas the newer names have 
often been coined or cut out from the older names by the country 
folk according to their own sweet will. The thing is past pray- 
ing for now, and there the names are, wedded to the land as many 
a Fontleroy has been wedded to a Hicks. It has been the rule to 
fall back on the names of the old Survey when no better or more: 
authentic name could be found ; and this reminds us of a story of 
the old Survey which reaches us from Devonshire. The colonel 
of engineers in command was riding on Dartmoor, and seeing a 
man making a gutter, asked him the name of a Tor hard by. 
man was deaf, and, thinking that he was asked what he 
was doing, he called out “ gutter.” Down went the Tor as Gutter 
Tor, and there it is inthe old maps and in the new, a name 
rpetuated by an absurd accident. As it is a landmark of some 
importance, and the Ordnance map has been repeatedly copied, 
the original name has actually been lost in the course of years. 
We have before us published maps of a town, 126°720 inches. 
to the mile; of a parish, 25°344 inches to the mile; and of a 
county, 6 inches to the mile, and very beautiful specimens of the 
art of map-making these are. The details of the town map are 
most a given—the streets, the buildings, the 
walls of ae sage: the gardens, the individual trees, courts, 
alleys, highways, and byways. This is a great boon to the holder 
of town property, who can see at a glance, not only the ground 
pln of his own pesavions (so called), but those also of his neigh- 
ur’s, and how his are situated in relation to the whole, a by no- 
means unimportant piece of information, which he can get no- 
where else with any certain accuracy. In taking the 
measurements and noting down the  emermage the officers 
men were obliged to invade the Eng whose house is his 
castle, and good temper and tact were exercised, with much for- 
bearance in some cases, though they were armed with the law. 
To take a plan of a man’s house without his will, though of the: 
main wal only was a preposterous, unheard-of liberty in the 
eyes ‘of the ordinary middle-class citizen. In course of time 
towns alter very much; but these maps will hold good for a 
long while to come, and will at all events be a record of things. 
parich a As 
e parish maps are equa and quite as interesting. 
before are pariah, the bounds of which 
are irregular, but in squares, or rather ar sheets, of 
28 inches by 25 inches, in round numbers, on the 25-inch scale; 
each sheet would, therefore, represent 14 mile by 1 mile, and 2 
square inch to the acre. The parish bounds are carefully marked, 
as accurately as b porno. The old and mo custom of beating 
the bounds by the parishioners is regularly performed in some 
parishes, in others that duty is neglected. Parishes being the 
unit of local government for many purposes, rating by no means 
the least, Vestries ought to be more careful and more particular 
in the transaction of their parish business. The parish, the his- 
tory. of which is obscure, is a far too important survival of past 
methods of government to be negligently treated. Parish bounds. 
are often rivers or streams, usually reckoned from the centre of 
the river-bed, and often very old highways. Otherwise they are 
marked by landmarks—stones p at intervals, with the parish 
initial letters cut on them. The inclosures are drawn on these 
maps as accurately as possible, apparently quite accurately ; and 
every inclosure, however small—even a lawn-tennis ground—is 
numbered. The areaof each inclosure in acres, &c., has been noted— 
measured, as a rule, from the céntre of the fence—and will be given 
in a future issue of the sheets. The date of survey, a scale of 
measurement, and other particulars are at the foot of each sheet, 
and by the date of survey can be seen what alterations have 
taken place in the features of the land since. The altitudes are 
given with the bench marks, as before explained, also in feet 
wherever there is any variation of importance. On looking over 
these maps, a landowner must be great!y pleased with the skill 
and care bestowed on a survey of his property, and on the noting” 
down of its peculiarities, with no trouble or expense to himsell, 
except as a general tarperer and he can see the surroundings of 
his land, which he would have no right to survey himself, on the 
same scale with equal accuracy. Boundaries, rights of way, 
river rights, &c., are nearly always burning questions. In the case 
of the Survey they have been marked as the surveyors found 
them, obtaining the best information available, of course 
neither settling nor interfering with any point of law whatever 
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All paths are marked, but who has a right on them is another 
matter. 

_ Mountainous and waste lands, unless necessarily included in a 
parish map, are published on the 6-inch county scale ; and as Dart- 
moor is a good and interesting example of this sort of land in 


England, a great deal of it never having been touched by the hand 
of man, we have maps of Dartmoor before us. The same care 
and thoroughness is evident here also. The maps are as yet | 


without the contours, but the altitudes are given with the bench 
marks, and everywhere else when required. The antiquities, so 
called, are all marked and noted, tumuli (locally called burrows, 
not barrows, as in the maps), cairns, cromlechs, Lehaiedien, stone 
avenues, stone crosses, stone circles (or pounds, the local name), 
old tin works, fords, and the rock-basins on the Tors. These 
rock-basins are no longer deemed by the learned to be the work 
of antique man, but simply the doings of rain and wind, with 
perhaps some gravel, grinding away for ages on the high top of a 

ite Tor. Of hut-circles there are a surprising number in all 


irections, and they are a fruitful source of speculation as to what | 


manner of man lived in them, and how long ago. The cyclopean 
bridges, as they are called, are also marked, enormous stones with 
a flattish surface placed across a river or brook, resting on 
iy enormous stones piled up as supports in the bed 
the stream, with no notion of an arch, sate from their weight 
against ony flood of water, and practicable for foot or pack-horse 
traffic. ey are very picturesque and very old-ancient, according 
to Dartmoor phraseology. Large tracts of Dartmoor are quite in 
their primeval state, and this fact makes these very skilfully and 
beautifully drawn maps of rg interest, as no stone of any 
size, no group of rocks or Tors are left out, and the bogs are 
noted by ial marks indicating sedge or waste. Man has been 
here, but he has done very little harm—that is, he has altered 
nature very little indeed, only leaving a few stones in unnatural 
regularity, and a pit or two in his tin-streaming days to mark his 
near Here the names must be a puzzle, but great care has 
taken over them, and the best available results have been 
attained. Gutter Tor still remains and others of the like ; but the 
impudence of a scribbling tourist, who called Vixen Tor Sphinx 
Tor, and printed it, is relegated to obscurity, to be forgotten by all 
worthy respectable folk. 

It is not possible to give too much praise to these maps; and 
their utility, especially in case of a new method of registration of 
property in land, is far and away beyond any comparison with an 
estimate of their cost, whatever that may be. 


OPENINGS AT CHESS. 


ARTICULAR chess openings have their time to fall, like the 

flowers and leaves; but, unlike them, they have their time 

to flourish again. The history of the game shows that all the 

more important gem openings, and defences have undergone 
strange vicissitudes, 

most capricious manner. There is not much to be concluded 

from the fact, except that none of them has been so firmly estab- 


adopted in no more than seven games. 


be made on the records of recent tournaments. Two or three 
generations ago the Giuoco Piano was the regulation opening, 
and the rest were nowhere. At Bradford twenty-eight named 
openings were adopted, and in eleven cases the play was irregular 
from the beginning. Twenty-five games—more than one-sixth of the 
total—de from the immemorial first move of Pawn to King’s 
fourth. e opening most frequently played was the French 
Defence, in which the second player wrests the privilege of 
deciding what shall be the general character of the game. 
were twenty-one instances of the French Defence, which was 
successful only seven times—or, counting draws, eight and a half. 
Ruy Lopez was played nineteen times, and the first players 
managed to put eleven and a half to their credit. The record is 
unfavourable to the first player with Zukertort’s, the Centre 
Gambit, the Scotch, the Two Knights’, the Petroff, and several 
others; but it favours the first player with the Four Knights’, 
the Centre Counter Gambit, the Sicilian, Bishop’s Gambit, 
Queen’s Fianchetto, and others. The best record is that of the 
Ruy Lopez opening. The safe and egg: agg Piano was 
This is under five per 
cent. of the total; and, in the seven games referred to, honours 
were equally divided between first and second player. 

These are, perhaps, dry details for the general reader, but they 
will not be without interest to chessplayers. The natural infer- 
ence may seem to encourage an irregular and even erratic style. 
When openings become conventional and fashionable, and are 
clung to by timid players as a creed or talisman, they inevitably 
deteriorate the standard of play. It is not by mere accident that 
a bolder exercise of the right of private judgment in the con- 
duct of an opening at chess coincides with the attainment of a 
higher level of performance. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


has once more sprung up in the Money 
Market, and strenuous efforts are at last being made to 
raise the rates of interest and discount in the open market. It is 
unfortunate that these efforts were not earlier made, but “ better 


late than never,” for if they do not succeed, serious consequences 


must follow. The situation briefly is this. So many loans and 
Companies have been brought out in the course of the year that 
this country has become indebted to other countries to a very 
large amount, and in consequence, very large sums in gold have 
been taken by the borrowers and the promoters of the Companies 
floated. Within the week ended Wednesday night, for instance, 
nearly twelve hundred thousand pounds in gold have been ex- 
ported. And it is known that considerable sums are still to be 
taken away. The Argentine Republic, the Cape Colony, India, 
Germany, —— and Egypt, are all at present withdrawing 
gold from the Bank of England. And, on the other hand, but 
small amounts are coming hither. The result is that the Reserve of 


coming in and going out of fashion in the | the Bank of England—which, our readers will recollect, is the ulti- 


mate banking Reserve of the United Kingdom—has fallen very low. 
Some time ago, indeed, the fall was already such that the Directors 


lished in the good opinion of chessplayers as to cause it to be | of the Bank of England in about a month raised their rate of dis- 
constantly adopted in preference to all others. It would be very count by successive steps from 2} per cent. to 5 percent. Un- 
unfortunate for the game if there were any special line of play | fortunately, the open market did not follow the Bank of England. 
which led, as a matter of course, to a distinct superiority of posi- | The open market rate at one time went up to about 4 per cent., 
tion ; but the laws and characteristics of chess render it impos- | but it since went down below 3 per cent., and the export of gold 
sible. The experience of inventors in this line shows that there once more began, lessening still further the Reserve of the Bank 
is no enduring patent for any innovation on the older processes. | of England. The explanation of this coursé of things is twofold. 
A move or a combination may seem exceptionally strong until it | In the first place, the loan and Company mongers all over Europe 
has been analysed and expounded in the text-books, and then it | have entered into contracts to bring out numerous and very 
‘large loans and Companies. For instance, on account of the 


loses its terrors for the well-read chessplayer. Practically speaking, 


every move hasits adequate reply, warranted as best, and effectual for | i loa 
defence in the hands of an equal adversary. There is no opening aggregate amounting to about 20 millions sterling are actually 


_ arranged for, while promoters are at present in London trying to 


to which the second a cannot respond, whether by declining 
or by a counter attack, 


in such a manner as to leave the opener | 


without perceptible advantage. Of course we are aware that the | 


man who has conceived and fathered an opening all to himself 
and a terrible nuisance he is when not kept well in hand) will 
t desperately for the reputation of his ofiepring ; but many 
such champions have come and gone, and the dust has covered 
them. The genius of the game is stronger than the talent of its 
greatest proficients. 
We have been tem into making this observation by turning 
over the leaves of a brochure from the office of the British Chess 
Magazine, containing a selection of games ns in the Inter- 
national Masters’ Tournament at Bradford. e analysis, con- 
tributed by Mr. W. H. K. Pollock, is strikingly fresh and clear ; 
we need only concern ourselves in this place with the useful 
table of openings adopted in the hundred and forty-two con- 
tests. It is a very remarkable fact, which far to confirm 
what has already said, that of these hundred and forty- 
two games twenty-two were drawn; whilst the rman 
hundred and twenty were equally divided between the attac 
and the defence. Sixty first players won and sixty second players 
Wen. This is no mere coincidence ; it represents more closely 
than we should have anticipated the average chances of the game 
amongst approximately equal players. The results of the larger 
tournaments, if penny Me for this pu , might not show the 
fame exact balance of chances, but it is certain that they would 
show a tendency to a balance. The computation must, of course, 


Argentine Republic it is known that loans and Companies in the 


negotiate for the bringing out of other loans and Com 
amounting, in the aggregate, to an equal sum. Then the Hun- 
garian Government has concluded with a financial group a con- 
tract for the conversion of a part of its Debt. Another group of 
bankers and capitalists has settled with the Russian Government 
for the bringing out of a large loan. The German Government is 
preparing to borrow a considerable sum. ‘The French Govern- 
ment, it is believed, intends to fund its floating Debt. And the 
Egyptian Government is waiting for an opportunity to convert its 
Prdkeents Debt. All these operations require an easy money 
market ; and, therefore, the great capitalists interested have been 
using all their influence to keep down the rates of interest and 
discount. They have been aided by the unwise policy of the 
Bank of England. The Bank held, a week ago, about four and a 
half millions sterling of Consols more than it held at the corre- 
a date last year. In other words, money of this large 
amount has been paid by the Bank of England to other holders 
of Consols; with the result that the outside market was better s 
lied with loanable capital than it otherwise would be, and that 

nk of England had less control over the outside market than it 
otherwise would have. Its proper course would have been either to 
have sold a large part of its excessive holding of Consols, or else 
to have borrowed upon their security. But the Directors were 
unwilling to do this. No doubt they had paid a higher price for 
the Consols than they could now obtain; and, further, they hesi- 
tated to do what would lower the credit of the Government. But 
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circumstances have proved too strong, and at last they have over- 
come their hesitation and are taking steps to raise the rates of 
interest and discount. It is understood that they have communi- 
cated with the great joint-stock and private banks, and that these 
see the necessity for co-operating with the Bank. In conse- 
quence, the rate of discount in the open market has been steadily 
rising all through the week. : 

The question now is, Can the rate of discount in the outside 
market be raised to 5 per cent. and kept at that rate sufficiently 
long? And, if so, will the export of gold be stopped? Had the 
po cent. rate been made effective a month ago we should have 

little hesitation in answering the latter question in the affir- 
mative. But now it is to be recollected that the borrowing 
Governments have in many cases already concluded contracts 
with bankers and capitalists for the sale of their loans. The 
bankers and capitalists hope to sell these loans at higher prices 
to the general public; but, whether they do so or not, they are 
bound to pay to the Governments what they have contracted to 
pay. Therefore, the Governments have it in their power, if they 
so please, to continue to take gold. Moreover, it is to be borne 
in mind that at the end of the year there is always an exceptional 
demand for money. This year it is likely to be a than usual, 
because of the improvement in trade. And an exceptionally large 
demand would have the greater effect because of the small- 
ness of the Bank’s Reserve. There will, then, be a continui 
demand for gold, and an exceptional, though temporary, deman 
for loans and discounts at the end of the year. It is possible 
that the Bank, therefore, may have to raise its rate of discount 
still higher. On the other hand, it is certain that the great 
capitalists now see that, in their eagerness to keep the money 
market easy, they have overshot the mark. To make successful 
the transactions into which they had entered, low rates of interest 
and discount were desirable. But what is still more desirable is 
that there shall be no alarm in the money market. An alarm 
there would utterly defeat the plans of the capitalists. The 
great capitalists at home and abroad, therefore, are eager to undo 
what they have done. They are consequently prepared to sup- 
port the of England, and to prevent, so far as they can, the 
export of gold. We may reasonably assume, therefore, that the 

t capitalists who have contracted with Governments and 

pany promoters will use all their influence with both to 
prevent them from taking gold in the present state of the 
market. And where Governments and Company promoters 
can do without the metal they are likely to do so. For it is 
their interest, also, not to cause a crisis. Although, then, 
these Governments and Company promoters have it in their 
power to take gold, they are not likely to do so largely, 
within the present year at all events. It is understood that 
the Russian loan is to be brought out early in December. 
Until it has been floated the Russian Government will of course 
co-operate with the capitalists in the effort to re-assure the market. 
But when once the loan has been launched the Russian Govern- 
ment naturally will desire to get possession of the proceeds. It 
is not likely, as we pointed out lately, that many will subscribe 
to the loan in this country. And, therefore, it is not probable 
that the demand for gold will come directly upon London. But 
it will come upon Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam, and, indirectly, 
therefore, it may come also upon London. Sooner or later, then, 
there will be an additional demand for gold. Some gold is to be 
sent to Egypt, and there is to be another shipment to Buenos 
Ayres, but, broadly speaking, the same may be said of the Argen- 
tine Republic, of Germany, and of other countries. But still the 
likelihood seems to be that the demand will be postponed till the 
new year. In the meantime gold may be attracted from the 
gold-producing countries and from the Continent ; while the gold 

hich went a couple of weeks ago to Scotland will next month 

be coming back. Gradually, then, we may hope to see the 
Reserve of the Bank of England increasing. If s0, confidence 
will revive, and not improbably the 5 per cent. rate may prove 
sufficient. 
__ The hesitation of the Bank of England Directors to dispose of 
their exceptional holding of Consols is the chief cause, as we have 
just been explaining, why the Bank has at the present moment 
so little control over the outside market. But it has been pointed 
out by some critics that the Directors have not availed them- 
selves of all the influence which they can bring to bear upon the 
market. The Bank holds in its stock of gold coins of different 
countries, and it is objected that the Directors ought to have 
raised thé price at which they sell the foreign gold coins. As a 
matter of fact, they have lately raised the price of German gold 
coins, and yet the coins have been withdrawn for Germany. But 
it is replied that they did not raise the price high pone We 
would point out, however, that the advantage of taking German 
gold coins rather than uncoined gold consists in this, that the 
coins can be immediately employed in Germany when received 
there; while the uncoined gold would have to be sent to the 
Mint directly or indirectly. Therefore, if uncoined gold or forei 
coins were taken to Germany, those taking them would lose t 
interest on the money while they were being coined. The raising 
of the selling price of foreign gold coins would therefore 
have no effect if the rise exceeded the loss of interest that would 
be caused by taking uncoined gold. It is to be recollected that 
whoever holds of 4, notes can insist upon exchanging 
these notes for gold at the . Again, it has been pointed out 
that the Bank ought to raise the price at which it buys gold. 
The, wo think, ought to hove bees dene. The Bank is bound to 


buy gold tendered to it at a certain price, but there is no reasor 
why it should not raise the price to attract gold when it is 
urgently required. It would pened be replied by the Directors 
that, even if they attracted gold, they could not keep it while the 
rate of discount in the open market here is lower than the rate of 
discount abroad ; that, therefore, the only effectual way of attract~. 
ing gold is by making gape to send it hither. No doubt 
that is perfectly true. e effectual course is always the best 
course; and, therefore, as we have been pointing out above, the 
great mistake committed by the Directors was not to have sold a 

rtion of their holding of Consols, or, at all events, not to have 
sane upon them. But there can be no harm in strengthening 
the effect of this measure by offering temporarily a higher price 
than usual for gold. Even now, we think, it would be wise to 
take the step. The end of the year is rapidly approaching. 
There will then, as we have already observed, be an exceptional 
demand for loans and discounts; and if the Reserve of the 
Bank of England is not increased in the meanwhile there is 
likely to be an uncomfortable time for a week or so. It is in- 
perce Bis upon the Bank to do all it can to prevent this, and, 
therefore, while raising the rates of interest and discount in 
the open market, it ought also to offer a higher price for gold. 
This is the more incumbent because the Imperial Bank of 
Germany is using all its efforts to attract gold and to prevent 
further withdrawals from its own stock. e Imperial Bank of 
Russia is likewise trying to attract the metal. And the Bank 
of France is very unwilling to part with any. There are, there- 
fore, exceptional difficulties to be overcome, and for that reason 
exceptional efforts ought to be made. 


THE STRAND BURLESQUE. 


ie is not strange that classical subjects should have cepenle? 
strongly to writers of burlesque before and since the days of 
Planché; for the incongruities between modern and mythological 
habits and ways of thought suggest ready scope for humour and 
satire. At first sight the idea of mixing up contemporary Turf 
scandals with the story of Atalanta and Hippomenes seems one 
abounding in chances, and so, indeed, it may abound; but, if so, 
Mr. George P. Hawtrey has not made good use of his opportuni- 
ties. Atalanta at the Strand Theatre is, in truth, a very dull, 
and in several particulars a very stupid, piece of work. Two 
things were chiefly nece in the task here undertaken. It 
was essential that the author should be familiar with the people 
and peculiarities, the rights and wrongs of the gossips and 
scandals, of what is called “the racing world ” ; led far Mr. 
Hawtrey shows such familiarity with the subject that critics of 
technicalities will not find him tripping. This is somewhat un- 
usual in the theatre; for, though there is vaguely understood to 
be some sort of connexion between sport and drama, it is by no 
means as a rule that the dramatist or his exponent displays 
a convincing knowledge of the topic. It is very rarely that 
an actor, if he has to appear in boots and b es, does not 
suggést the Bow Street costumier’s shop much more than the 
covert-side, and we have very seldom seen a gun carried on 
the stage in a manner that betokened any acquaintance with 
its practical use. But the other essential, an ability to turn the 
knowledge to humorous account, the writer does not possess. The 
legend which Mr. Hawtrey has borrowed from the Metamorphoses 
forms a sufficiently suitable theme for burlesque treatment, though 
it is necessarily somewhat slight. Some rough fun is made out of 
the dialogue in the course of which Atalanta is discussed as if 
she were a racehorse, and the avoidance of vulgarity into which 
such talk might so easily merge is to be commended. The 
mock terrors of Lysimachus, a courtier who is responsible for 
the arrangements in connexion with the race, and is to be be- 
headed should no competitor appear to run against Atalanta, 
are of a conventional character, however, nor are things any 
brighter in the second act, except during the love-scene between 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, in which Miss Marie Linden’s 
diverting powers of mimicry are well employed in burlesquing 
the attitudes and affectations of Miss Mary Anderson. This is 
very excellent fooling. So far as the genuine acting of burlesque 
goes, indeed, Miss Linden’s performance ins and ends the 
entertainment ; for though the Hippomenes, Mr. F. Wyatt, is au 
agile and grotesque dancer, his capacities as a comedian are 
limited, and it must remain an open question whether the other 
members of the omeey would be able to do justice to good 
parts had good parts been provided for them. 

It seems to have been supposed that the chief success of the 
burlesque would be the last act, which represents a moderp 
racecourse peopled by many of its most regular frequenters; 
but, on the contrary, though the other acts had not been 
very lively or very funny, the last was the worst of them, and, 
in fact, fell very flat indeed. The audience does not seem to 
understand what it is all about, and resents being p 
Probably a good deal less is understood about racing affairs 
than author and manager (Mr. Charles Hawtrey is conducting 
the theatre) are apt to suppose; and, unfortunately for them, the 
spectators who perfectly follow and comprehend the allusions 
are not very likely to be amused. The three stewards of the 
Jockey Clubare brought in and laboriously recognized, for the 


“makes up” are very bad; and then the one who is supposed to 
represent March sings a song with such a remarkable 
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-absence of spirit that the hearer is driven to wonder by what odd 
chance a vocalist so very slightly endowed with the requi- 
sites of his profession can have strayed upon the “The 
childish proceedings of a party of policemen add to loom 
which now begins to prevail; and a burlesque of the Royal Pro- 
cession up the course—King Schceneus, drawn by four toy horses, 
with Lysimachus pushing behind the carri is only interesting 
to the cynic as an example of the depth to which the parodist 
.will desperately descend when gravelled for lack of ideas. Some 
of the episodes which follow must have been as perplexing to the 
audience at large as if a Chinese ceremonial, carried forward in 
the native language, had been in progress. One of these, an inter- 
_view between an owner of racehorses and his commissioner, who 
had used some discretion, instead of implicitly obeying orders, 
did; indeed, seem very silly to those who perfectly well knew to 
-what incident reference was made; to the great majority of the 
audience who had not this knowledge it must have seemed 
an excursion into the realms of the idiotic. The failure of 
Atalanta, however, teaches a lesson which should not be lost on 
writers for the stage, and this is, that it is fatal to deal with 
technical points and subjects which audiences as a whole do not 
understand. As for the verses, when we have said that Mr. 
‘Hawtrey believes that “ Atalanta” rhymes with “canter” it will 
be perceived that his ear is not to be trusted; but, in fact, the 
are poor and the music is badly chosen ; nor did we recognize 
the beauty or taste of the dresses, which, we observe, some of the 
critics have eulogized.. The truth is that, unless we are carried 
away by the spirit and humour of a burlesque on such a oy we 
are inclined to resent the tampering with a legend which has a 
dignity and beauty of its own. e see the race, watch the 
player who is called Hippomenes throw down a bonnet and a 
blue and yellow dress in place of the golden apples which 
erea plucked; we note the crudity and clumsiness of the 
whole affair, recall the beautiful imagery of the lines in which 
the poet describes the race— 
Posse putes illos sicco freta radere passu, 
Et segetis cane stantes percurrere aristas— 


and leave the theatre in a state of depression. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 

ent aenein in this direction, it is necessary, if 
I’ any practical result is expected, to avoid making any proposi- 
tion which will limit or curtail the proceeds of a -succe play. 
The risks of theatrical eens are so serious, the losses on 
failure so heavy, that it would be unreasonable to s t that a 
manager should forego any of the profits on success. ng runs, 
with all their disadvantages to the actor, must continue as long 
as the desire of the public to witness a play keeps the receipts 
in excess of the expenditure; but surely the energies of both 
manager and actors, which a long run allows under present cir- 
cumstances to lie fallow, might be turned to some account. The 
strain on a modern r is, no doubt, very great on the pro- 
duction of a new piece; but, if that new piece be once success- 
fully launched, he can look forward to easy times for weeks, or 
even months, to come. -Could he not under these circumstances 
devote certain hours ay | which his theatre at present stands 
idle to the unacted or to the almost ay ane drama, and by so 
doing divert the energies of his company from the cricket-field, the 
river, and the racecourse to more legitimate channels P Managers 
would, no doubt, reply to any such suggestion that they are too 
busy, that the cares of theatrical ment are too heavy 
to admit of any such increased burden being put upon their 
shoulders; but it may be shrewdly s ted that the present 
altered state of the theatrical mer (and especially the length of 


time the present system affords the manager for getti 
fresh suction) thes induced a luxurious and ional abit in 
the affairs of the stage. An infinite amount of time is sure to be 
wasted by those who know that they have got the time to waste, 
and work is not necessarily heavy because it is spread out over 
many weeks. Few pieces are now produced to which equal 
justice could not be done with half the number of rehearsals they 
now receive, provided that such rehearsals be conducted in a 
business-like manner, and be not continually interrupted while the 
r is discussing questions of scenery and decoration with the 
heads of those departments, or while an imperfectly constructed 
Bey is iecemeal on the prompter’s table. Mr. 
tbohm , one of the youngest and by no means the least 
enterprising of our managers, has stated his intention of testing 
aplan which (should it obtain sufficient recognition from the public 
to warrant other rs in adopting it) appears to us to supply 
& substitute, an imperfect one it is true, but still the best we are 
likely to get, for the dramatic school of the past. Mr. Tree’s 
posal is to institute a series of matinées of the standard and of 
the unacted drama, to be performed at his theatre, independent of 
the play which may be running there at night; indeed, he may 
be said to have already made a start in that direction, for Captain 
Swift, which is now nightly filling the Haymarket, was first pro- 
last season at an experimental matinée, during the run of 
the Pompadour. It is with the happiest anticipations that we 
Welcome such a system, and Mr. Tree is peculiarly fitted, as actor, 
88 manager, and as man, to carry the undertaking to a success- 
ful issue. The details of his opening arrangements are now before 


up any 


the public, and will be read with interest ; it is, however, a matter 
for some regret that such hackneyed pieces as Masks and Faces 
and London Assurance should have selected to start the 
series, which would have better assumed the aspect of a new 
departure if opened with plays unassociated with memories 
of innumerable performances, good, bad, and indifferent, in the 
immediate past. If Mr. Irving, who has also made use of the ex- 
perimental matinée for the production of Werner and The Amber 
Heart, could be induced to make further experiments in the same 
direction, how valuable would be the results! The theatre has 
for many years left the wealth of our dramatic literature almost 
untouched. Of the Elizabethan writers, Shak alone is ever 
to be found in a modern playbill, and scarce one half of his plays 
can have been seen on the by the younger generation of 
playgoers. Of Massinger, Ben Jonson, Webster, and other of his 
contemporaries, some of whose works kept the s' as recently 
as the ler’s Wells management of Mr. Phelps, the theatre of 
to-day knows nothing. The comic dramatists of the so-called 
Restoration period (whose works demand, but will well repay, 
careful editing) fare but little better; we can call to mind per- 
formances of The Beaux Stratagem, The Inconstant, The 

Girl (if indeed the alterations in the acting version of that play 
can be said to leave it a play of that period), and Love for pm 4 
but it is some years since any one of dase wee at all oe 
treated. 

ym | to the comedies of the eighteenth century, we see a 
great deal, sometimes far too much, of She Stoops to q 
The Rivals, and The School for Scandal, but little eno of 
other plays of that date, except perhaps Holcroft’s Road to Ruin 
and Colman’s Heir-at-Law. Surely if the present interest in the 
stage, both fashionable and popular, is not more fancied than 

, there must be in the rich: treasury of our national drama 
many plays to which the managers and companies of the Lyceum 
and the Haymarket, and of other theatres, would do well, 
for their own sakes, for the sake of the playgoing public, and for 
the sake of actors yet to come, to devote their attention. If the 

ublic are in earnest in the friendly sentiments towards the 
ncn which they so loudly profess, they would support such an 
experiment; and solid financial support would be required, for 
plays so produced must be adequately (but not lavishly) mounted, 
af to that end the presence of the matinée-going “ dead-head,” 
ever more ready to criticize than to pay, is to be deprecated. To 
produce the unacted plays of living writers was another, and 
valuable, side of Mr. Tree’s scheme. Without wishing to under- 
value this proposal, we have preferred to emphasize the import- 
ance of keeping alive as acting plays the dramas which consti- 
tute one of the chief glories of our English literature, and which 
are associated with the triumphs of the best of our actors in the 
t, while there are still any alive and actively oceupied in the 
usiness of the theatre who can say (not, perhaps, “such and 
such is the right, the only right, way to play such and such a 
scene, to deliver such on such a line ”—for in all art the right 
end may be reached by many roads, a character may have many 
readings all equally true to nature and to art), but at any rate 
“ such and such is a right — and it cannot be wrong, for it 
was the way of Macready and of great actors before him. 

If the perpetuation of this knowledge can be attained, as we 
believe it can, by the institution on a ent basis of such 
matinée performances as we have indicated, is it too much to ask 
both managers and actors to exhibit some of that devotion to 
their art on which they delight to expatiate in magazine articles, 
in after-supper speeches, in interviews with newspaper reporters ? 
To do so may entail some sacrifices on their parts. ys must be 
spent in the theatre which can now be devoted to amusements ; 
study, or slumber, would claim those hours of the night which 
the actor is now —ae to consecrate to Society. But the 
prizes of the theatrical world are brilliant and substantial, and 
may well demand some sacrifice and labour in return. After all, 
we are asking no more of the leaders of the stage to-day than 
was dgingly given by their predecessors a generation or two 
ago. Mr. acready was for many years at the very head of his 
profession ; yet, notwithstanding all his work, both as m 
and actor, he found time for the discharge of all domestic duties 
in his own family and for ample social enjoyment with a large 
and distinguished circle of friends. As a not unseasonable re- 
minder of what the work of a leading London‘actor and manager 
was five-and-forty years ago, let us transcribe the summary which 
Mr. Macready’s biographer gives us of his last season of manage- 
ment at Drury Lane, 1842-3 :— : 

The season had been marked ey ere of Shakspeare’s As Fou 
Like It, King John, Much Ado A othing, and Cymbeline ; of the new 
plays of The Patrician’s Daughter, The Blot on the Scutcheon, The Secre- 
tary, and Athelwold ; of Mr. Planché’s Fortunio (as an Easter piece), and of 
the opera of S , and of the operetta The Queen of the mes. To 
these must be added Congreve’s Love for Love, ada for representation, 
and Dryden’s King Arthur, Planché’s Follies of a Ni Morton’s 

ere 
Othello, The Winter's Pale, Julius Casur, He V., 
Catherine and Petruchio; the other plays of She Stoops to Congucr, 
School for Scandal, The Rivals, The Way to Keep Him, The Provoked 
Husband, The Jealous Wife, The Stranger, The Road to Ruin, Jane Shore, 
Virginius, Werner, The of Marino Faliero ; also Acis and 
Galatea, The Prisoner of War, and The Midnight Hour; the operas of 
Der Freischiitz, The Duenna, Gazza Ladra, and Sonnambula, and the minor 
pieces of Patter v. Clatter, The ‘Loan of a Lover, Is He Jealous, The Wind- 
mill, together with the usual Christmas pan’ which was founded on 
the story of William Tell. 


Can the five-and-twenty theatres at the West-End of London 
B 
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put together show such a record as that for the year now drawing 
‘to a close ? 
+ Is it too much to hope that it may move some London manager, 
whose position would give weight to his actions, to some such 
as we have indicated in the interests of dramatic art, which, 
if art be, as the dictionaries tell us, “the result of habit regulated 
by rules,” will soon, when all its rules are forgotten, cease to be 
‘an art at all? 


EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 


HE number of pom sac has increased at so rapid a 
rate that it is very difficult to keep up with them. Bond 
Street bristles with notice-boards, and the regions round about 
the Haymarket are thick with pictures. The National Gallery, 
we are glad to observe, is not to be let starve — the coming 
ear; and we confess to a feeling of satisfaction at having had a 
hand in calling attention to the unwisdom and unpopularity of 
the late system. Some of the wonderful heads which Mr. Petrie 
brought from the Fayoom have been presented by Mr. Martyn 
Kennard, and are hung on the staircase leading to the great 
gallery, and hold their own amazingly among trying surround- 
. We are now anxious for intelligence of the course of treat- 
ment the Government propose for the National Portraits. As 
things are, we fear the Trustees have no option but to pack 
them up and send them to the Safe Deposit Stores before the 
lar winter eae 
* > McLean's show at 7 Haymarket is small, but very choice, 
as usual, At the end of the room is a noble picture by 
Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, as fine a piece of work as that accom- 
eo artist has ever produced. Regarded merely as a 
dscape, this view in the Pyrenees would be admired; but 
the lifelike group of cattle in the foreground throws the land- 
aoe back. Mlle. Bonheur’s neighbours on this wall are hardly 
to be congratulated on the propinquity. M. Barbudo’s “ First 
Communion” has, however, many points of merit, especially 
in the delicately-painted heads of the crowd of girls; but Mr. 
Burgess’s “Students of Salamanca” is killed outright. The 
same artist sends “In the Cigar Manufactory, Seville,” of which 
it is not possible to say much in praise. Herr Poetzelberger’s 
“Honeymoon,” which near the door, is exquisite. The 
bridegroom, young, strong, and handsome, plays vigorously on 
an old piano; and the bride, sweet, pale, and almost tearful, 
leans softly against his shoulder. Mr. T. S. Cooper’s “ Canter- 
bury Meadows” is, of course, the old subject treated in the old 
wy Ay and finished like a miniature. Mr. Peter Graham 
and Mr. Hurt choose the same Scottish lakes, and treat them in 
the same woolly way. There are examples of both artists in the 
Gallery. Herr Zuber’s “In Love” shows a Russian girl—not a 
very pretty one, nA the way—who is supposed to be peeling 
tatoes, but has fallen into Love’s young dream, while two men 
in the background are making fun of her evident abstraction. 
The picture is finely and harmoniously painted, as is a very small 
piece by the same artist, “ A Tender Moment,” in which the same 
irl a opening her cottage door toa young soldier. Mr. 
Birket ‘oster’s views in the Italian lakes are in oils. We prefer 
his water-colours. Mr. Burton Barber has a child with a dog, as 
usual, and Mr. Ellis some of his dark and heavy coast scenes, 
among which one of “ Conway—Evening ” is of an unaccustomed 
sek: Mr. Weedon’s “Mist and Flood” is fine; but Herr 
eubert’s Heffner-like land, water, and sky scenes, of which 
there are several here, are superior to any of the English land- 
scapes, though Mr. Thomas Collier and Mr. Vicat Cole con- 
tribute fair examples. The average of pictures in Mr. McLean’s 
Gallery is, on the whole, very high. An early Millais is to be 
seen upstairs, and a fine work by M. Auguste Bonheur falls 
me little short of that of the artist’s more famous sister. 
the Dudley Gallery there is an interesting little winter ex- 
hibition of oil-paintings, comprising a good many by amateurs. 
The work of an amateur is often an attempt to paint the im- 
possible, and if the lar artist seldom flies so high, he seldom 
also falls so low. Mrs. Murray Cookesley’s two views in Tan- 
fet are clever, the landscape sunny, and the figures spirited. 
negro boy, “A Thing of Rags and Tatters,” is too incom- 
lete for exhibition, but shows considerable power. Mr. Claude 
throp’s “Breton Spinster” is work of a very different cha- 
racter, and, i the subject might have been more interesting, 
we feel convinced of the accuracy and sincerity of the artistic 
accessories. Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley has produced, in 
conjunction with Mr. Burt, a fine Scottish shooting scene. Mr. 
Wortley’s portrait, “Lily,” is, however, his best work here. 
re are several careful and bold pictures by Signor Barzaghi, 
among which the “Princess Elizabeth at Woodstock,” which 
— the chief place at the end of the room, is, though 
much the sant, by far the poorest. The few Academicians who 
exhibit here do not send their best work, or else have fallen off 
sadly under the influence of prosperity. The same must be said 
of Mr. Adrian Stokes’s sketches, which are not up to his ancient 
mark. We may select, in concluding this notice, for special 
ome Mr. Macartney’s “Sunset,” Mr. Varley’s “Seville,” Mr. 
ocock’s “Cooling Stream,” and Mr. Audley Mackworth’s fine, 
deeply-shadowed forest view. 
e pictures in the Burlington Gallery chiefly represent Sussex 
scenery, and are both in oil- and water-colours. We may select, 


among many works of high and equal merit, the fine airy view 
dunehue Chich ines, locking out to sea, with the Isle of Wi 

in the distance, a noble water-colour by Mr. A. F. Grace, which 
will please any one who has ever climbed to the summit of the 
Sussex Downs. Mr. inald Jones sends some fine studies in 
Arundel Park, among which the “ Silver Birches” should not be 
overlooked. Mr. Luker’s scenes, in which deer and rabbits figure 
prominently, are in oils, and very good. Mr. Thorneley’s view of 
“Rye” shows a strong contrast of red and white a 
powerfully rendered. . Cox’s “Net Menders,” Mr. Friend’s 
views of Arundel Castle, and some French bits by Mr. Caffieri 
and Mr. Jones should not be missed. Altogether this is a 
charming little collection, especially to the many who know and 
love Sussex. 

Messrs. Buck & Reid have on view a small number of very 
delicate landscapes by Mr. William Estall. We can hardly 
describe Mr. Estall’s very marked style, except by comparing him 
with Lawson and Mason, the sentiment which is the pervadi 
influence in his work resembling that of Mason, while his 
vigorous brushwork recalls in its directness that of Lawson. 
There is something very powerful and attractive in his moonlight 
views, one of which in particular looks as if the rising moon 
was actually shining through the canvas. A shepherd girl going 
home in a glowing twilight recalls Mason very vividly ; but we 
are not to be unders' to insinuate, however vaguely, that Mr. 
Estall is in any sense an imitator of the artists we have named, but 
only that his pictures excited the same kind of pleasure in our 
mind as was excited by theirs. 

Close to Messrs. Buck & Reid's is the Gainsborough Gallery, 
where a picture is on view. It represents the lying in state 
of the Emperor Frederick in the Castle of Friedrichskron. There 
are, no doubt, many people, especially after the recent con- 
troversies, who will be interested by this life-size representation 
of a painful scene, one which, to our taste at least, is wholly un- 
fitted for pictorial art. We should mention that it is of coven 
= -— is painted by Messrs. Hirsh, Aglita, Vieweg, and 

midt. 


The Committee of the Burlington Club have on view & 
—_ fine collection of water-colours by John Sell Cotman, which 
will please and surprise amateurs of the early English school. 
They certainly have not faded, and are full of power and 
brilliancy; but we may reserve a more detailed notice of them 
until the revised catalogue is in our hands. 

From the Fine Art Society we have received a proof impres- 
sion of a ae engraving of Sir Frederick Leighton’s t 
picture entitled “ Daphnephoria,” exhibited at the Royal Academy 
some years ago. The process known as “photo-engraving” has 
been employed with complete success. The print is to all intents 
and purposes a very delicate mezzotint. ere were certain 

uliarities in the picture which may be summed up by sayi 
the for colour = on the 
the secon urples an ms; the result, in spite of an 
immense pron tF of white, so as he might have expected, an 
undue sobriety or even sombreness. All this, of course, dis- 
appears in “black and white,” and the beautiful figures and faces 
are ‘well shown up against the dark foliage. The print has the 
rare merit of being pleasant to look at, and highly rative. 


CONCERTS. 


as Popular Concert last Monday was hardly up to the usual 
standard of interest. Spohr’s String Quartet in A major, 
Op. 93, with which the programme began, is no doubt an admir- 
able piece of brevura workmanship so far as the first violin part 
goes, but as a quartet it is open to criticism from many points 

view. The statement of the writer of the analytical programme 
to the effect that “as a composer of quartets S eminently 
excelled—only Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn can 
be said to have surpassed him” must be taken with considerable 
reservations. In Spohr’s chamber music he almost entirely 
treats the violin as a solo instrument, and his quartets are really 
violin solos with accompaniments for the remaining instruments. 
Considering them as rms they are no doubt very admirable works ; 
but as quartets they have been excelled not only by the com- 
posers named by the writer of the programme, but also 

Schubert, Schumann, Cherubini, Brahms, and Dvofak. Spohr's 
music is nowadays more popular with performers than with audi- 
ences. Such a work as the Quartet in A major is so ad- 
mirably written for the solo instrument that a violinist of the 
first rank will always delight in playing it ; but, pleasant though 
it doubtless is to hear, the want of vigour and the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the construction are apt to pall, even when played with 
such perfect grace and charm as by Mr. Chappell’s quartet. The 
other concerted number of the programme was Haydn's First 
Trio, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; a work which is 80 
familiar that it might be allowed a short rest. Its familiarity, om 
this occasion, seemed to have bred a little contempt, for the con- 
cluding Rondo all’ Ongarese was rather a + orm- 
ance. The pianist of the evening was Mlle. Janotha, who 
played Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F sharp minor, 28, after 
which she was compelled to appear again and yield to the call for 
an encore. Mile. Janotha was also associated with Signor Piatt! 
in Chopin’s G minor Sonata, Op. 65, for Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello. A feature of Monday’s concert was the appearance of # 
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new vocalist, a Miss Elsa, who sang the well-known “ Pieté 
Signore,” attributed to Stradella, and Schubert’s “ Miidchens 
” and “ Wares also gemeint.” She has a'mezzo-soprano voice 
f good com and quality ; but her method is not good, and her 
seemed unfitted to the songs she sang. It was a ity that 
i Ernest Ford, the excellent accompanist who usually does 
duty at these concerts, should have yielded his place to Dr. 
Engel, whose touch is more suited to the harmonium than to the 
piano, and who took some inexcusable liberties with the text of 
at least one of the songs. 
Mr. Henschel, undeterred by the experience of the last two 
seasons, a new series of Symphony Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday. It is to be heaed that his courage 
will be eventually rewarded; it will be simply a scandal if, 
at the extraordinarily low prices charged for ission, these 
concerts end in failure. There is a great deal of talk just now 
about England — a musical country; but, if Mr. Henschel 
does not meet with the support he deserves, no amount of 
angry assertion to the contrary will be sufficient to contradict 
the fact that London during the winter months cannot = 
port a single series of high-class orchestral concerts. e 
en may not be of phenomenal excellence, and per- 
ps Mr. Henschel is not a born conductor; but still the 
London Symphony Concerts will hold their own against the 
majority of similar undertakings, and the pe say are, 
as a rule, far more interesting than those of more successful 
ventures. Tuesday’s concert was entirely orchestral. The 
e included Wagner's Faust Overture, Beethoven's 
Beventh Symphony, Schubert’s Ballet Music from Rosamunde, 
verture, Scherzo, and Finale, and a Suite from 
Grieg’s music to Peer Gynt. The best performances were the 
Schubert Ballet Music and the Suite; in the other numbers, 
which are familiar from repeated hearings under Mr. Manns and 
Herr Richter, Mr. Henschel unavoidably provoked comparisons. 
Suffice it to say that both orchestra mak conductor seem to 
have improved this season; the former is better balanced, and 
the latter has his forces more in hand. The only novelty 
was Grieg’s Suite, and this was probably familiar to yf of 
the audience in its earlier form as a piano duet. The title is 
rather misleading, for there is no connexion between the four 
movements of which it consists; they are merely selections 
from the four entr’actes, and the ballet music written for a 
performance of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt at Christiania. The move- 
ments are variously entitled “In the Morning,” “The Death of 
Ases,” “ Anitra’s Dance,” and “In the of the Mountain- 
King.” In their original form they are the introductions to 
Act iv. and Act iii., the mazurka danced by Anitra, the Moorish 
maiden, in Act iv., and the wild revel of the Trolls in the 
curious scene where the hero descends to the court of the King 
of the Dovrefjeld, in Act ii. Ibsen’s extraordinary dramatic 
poem, a work which is evidently largely influenced by Goethe’s 
, must have been impossible to represent on the stage. Its 
deeper meaning and tendency would be lost, and only the ex- 
tremely disjointed and almost incomprehensible a4 would re- 
main. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at Grieg has 
not attempted so difficult a task as to illustrate musically the 
complex character of the hero, with his gradual descent from 
Visionary idealism into absolute egotism and realism. The 
composer has confined himself to the more picturesque inci- 
dents of the story, where he has been thoroughly inspired by 
the national character and poetry of Ibsen’s work. The in- 
srumentation is slight, but very delicate and charming, and 
the whole suite will doubtless achieve great ey It is 
probably an early work, and owes its origin to Ole Bull, the 
Violinist, who was of great assistance to both Grieg and Ibsen. 
The poem first appeared in 1867, and the pianoforte version of 
the incidental music is numbered Op. 23, though the Suite played 
on Tuesday is called Op. 46. 


Schumann’s 


A NEGLECTED TRUTH. 
[The Irish tenant is the best rent-payer in the world.—Mr. GLADSTONE. ] 


DETEST, I abhor oxical statements, 
I seek not to startle but strive to persuade ; 
itions requiring the slightest abatements 


Are not propositions I ever parade. 


Hyperbole gives but a transient pleasure 
(What stomach on spice or on stimulant thrives ?) ; 
"Tis the word that is chastened by rule and by measure, 
The strictly, the sternly weighed truth, that survives. 


Let others delight in the wildly audacious, 
purposely strange, alorethought perverse ; 
massumingly accurate, ly veracious, 
The others I rehearse. 
And I therefore remain with this mild proposition, 
"This quite unadventurous dictum content, 
That the Irishman tenant, whate’er his condition, 


— 
For the cause I pretend not, I own, to define it ; 
It may be the contract itself that strikes awe, 
Or it may be, perhaps, more correct to assign it 
To general, impartial respect for the law. 


Or, as piety’s closely connected with morals, 
’Tis possibly due to religious restraints 

That refusals of rent and agrarian quarrels 
Are wholly unknown in the Island of Saints. 


Peradventure that principle firm that we see is 
So slow to rebel against Ranesie's oke 
-— the wise teachings of Kellers and Sheehys, 
e fatherly counsels of Walsh and of Croke. 


But, whatever the reason, with confidence fearless 
I state—as a truth from which none will dissent— 
I t that the tenant in Ireland is peerless 
tenants among in the payment of rent. 


It is only in England, in England anarchic, 
That “ scenes at evictions” distress and alarm, 
And that legal officials with ram and crowbar kick 
The tenant recalcitrant out of his farm. 


*Tis in England alone (or profoundly I err if 

’Tis elsewhere than here) that the “ stirabout ” pan 
Ever seethes on the hob for the head of the sheriff, 

Or pitchforks repulse the Emergency man. 


in England alone that Her Majesty's lieges 
Of lawlessness quite so outrageous give proof; 

’Tis in England alone that ejectments are sieges, 
And bailiffs get in through a hole in the roof. 


But in Ireland the peace of the Queen is unbroken 
By strife such as we in this country lament, 
For in Ireland the tenant displays every token 
Of eager delight in the payment of rent. 


ion for solvency knows no assuagements, 
though, with a view to correct its excess, 
We have cancelled his debts and revised his Sey 
And made his starved landlord take constantly 


No; still he wi? fill the proprietor’s coffers, 
And every attempt to restrain him is vain; 
He has even declined the benevolent offers 
Of those who proposed him the Plan of Campaign. 


Thus deaf to incitements and blind to seductions, 
Immovably proof against threat and intrigue, 

He regards with t the immoral instructions 
That issue at times from the National League. 


ares ne the base tempter who fain would have bribed 


His 
A 


? 
He values more highly by hundreds per cent. 
The distinction of bolag: as I have described him, 
“ best in the world at the payment of rent.” 


REVIEWS. 


REPORTS OF STATE TRIALS.* 


N° small a Yona began to be rolled away from such autho- 
rities as have control of the publishing of the national 
records when, about three years ago, the Treasury consented to 
the continuation of Howell’s State Trials; the definite arrange- 
ments being made by Lord Halsbury soon after the accession of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government to power in 1885. A very com- 
tent Committee, including, with others, Lords Acton, Coleridge, 
eed Esher, and Thring, the Lord Justice General of 
Scotland, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. R. 8. Wright ap- 
pointed Mr. John Macdonell their secretary and editor, and this 
volume sees the _ under his supervision. We may as well 
say at once that the work appears to us very well done. The 
reports are excellently selected and collected, and intelligent} 
condensed ; n information of fact is supplied in notes aut 
appendices, and, while there is i indication of authorities for 
following out the discussion of contentious matter, the editor 
does not seem to have himself succumbed at all to the temptation 
of contributing such discussion. That the volume is rather 
heavy to hold, and the double columns rather closely packed, is 
bably unavoidable. Not so inevitable, —_ equally in- 
ependent of Mr. Macdonell’s work, is the coat of paper boards, 
at once mean and gaudy, which has been adopted for the book. 
We are not fond of the French and German practice of mere 
brochure, with its attendant dangers of the sling away of a 


* Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. I. Edited by John 


Ipbest in the world at the payment of rent. 


Macdonell. : Eyre & Rpcttiowante Edinburgh : 
Black ; Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & 1888. 
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volume into a mere rubbish heap of sheets. But this so-called | sides, the history of the affair was as follows. A meeting wag 
eo really detestable. e old plain grey or blue | advertised to be held, and was held, ostensibly for the purpose of 
paper boards of the last century had dignity and serviceableness, | urging Parliamentary reform. It was attended L very large 
if not beauty. This new combination of ugly, ge | slate | numbers of persons, who marched in military order from 


colour for the sides, and staring scarlet, stamped into a vile imi- | different towns and villages in the neighbourhood. This military 
tation of what is, we believe, vilely called tte, for the | order had been learnt ty repeated unlicensed and, as Chief 
illegal drillings clandestinely held. And 


back, is simply hideous. Justice Abbott thought, 
. But, as we have said, neither Committee nor editor can be made | these drillings had been so zealously guarded that a person sup- 
justly responsible for this, unleés Mr. Pigott, of the Stationery = to be witnessing them on the part of the authorities had 
ce, who is a member of the Committee, be held guilty of the n severely beaten. The processionists carried (though not uni- 
disgrace. In the fifteen sets of proceedings here recorded and | versally) sticks, some of them heavy and iron-pointed, and they 
selected, from the period between March 1820 and November | must have brought stones on the ground as well, for it was found 
1822, there is much interesting matter. We might dwell, for | strewn with them afterwards, though it had been, as a precau- 
instance, on certain admirable words of Chief Justice Abbott, in | tion, carefully cleared of all missiles beforehand by order of the 
the trial of Mary Ann Carlile for blasphemous libel, when dealing | magistrates. At least one of the flags was black (which was ex- 
with a question which, in one form or other, has often turned up | plained by the absurd excuse that the painter employed had 
since—the claim, that is to say, of a defendant to “ defend him or | nothing but black paint) ; at least one of the flag staves was topped 
herself from a charge of one blasphemy [lege “libel,” “seditious | with a dagger or pike-head; at least one flag bore the legend 
utterance,” “obscenity,” or what you like] by the utterance of | “ Equal representation or death.” When hustings were erected, 
others.” There is also much interest in the report of the discus- | they were at least partially surrounded by men with linked arms 
sion at a Privy Council meeting on the claim of Queen Caroline to | to prevent ap . The magistrates, deeming the meeting dan- 
be crowned. But the matters most germane to subjects of direct | gerous, assembled mony and ordered its dispersion, and the Riot 
sent moment, and also those which, as it happens, occupy by | Act was read by one of their number leaning out of a window 
r the most space in the book, are the various proceedings in | which overlooked the space. When the constables, supported by 
eonnexion with “ Peterloo,” and the trial of Andrew Hardie and | the Manchester Yeom (some forty mounted men), were sent 
others for high treason, by Special Commission, at Stirling. This | into the crowd to arrest Hunt, the crowd closed upon and mobbed 
latter, though in some ways the less important of the two, is still | the Yeomanry, if they did not, which is much disputed, actively 
very important. It was in many ways a most remarkable case. | attack them, and try to pull them from their horses. What follows 
Under a special provision of the Act of Union, it was conducted, | is undisputed. The magistrates or their chairman in a panic turned 
though in Scotland and before Scotch judges, on the principles | to the commander of the regular cavalry who were present, but 
of the English, not the Scotch, law of treason. The counsel | in reserve, cried to him, “Good God, sir! do you not see they are 
for the accused was no less a person than Francis Jeffrey, | attacking the Yeomanry,” and ordered himtocharge. The crowd 
and he strained, not only his y meaner and literary ability, | of course, after some resistance, fled, tumbling over and trampling 
but the jealousy of “foreign” procedure which was naturally | on itself, and great suffering was inflicted ; the Yeomanry, so it 
entertained, to the very utmost. The notice of the affair in | is said, revenging themselves for their fright by cutting and 
Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey (of which Mr. Macdonell, per- | slashing, though the Hussars used the flat chiefly, if anything, 
haps wisely, quotes but a very small part) shows how strong | Strangely enough, it is quite impossible to ascertain the actual 
this jealousy was. The Crown, as Sidmouth justly boasted, lid casualties, the accounts, even from sources on the same side, 
not challenge a single juror; and the Bench, a very strong one | being hopelessly conflicting. Taking an average, eight or ten 
(though it unanimously overruled Jeffrey’s objections to the ap- | persons may have been killed, and a hundred or two hurt in 
pearance of Serjeant Hullock for the Crown and other points), | various ways. But the vast majority of the hurts certainly 
gave every possible law to the pomoee, Yet the jury convicted | came from the cause above mentioned. 
them without hesitation, and the two chief offenders were very | It would seem, therefore, that certain errors of judgment in 
properly hanged. It is an unpleasant reflection that, since the | detail may be charged on the magistrates. The manner of reading 
absurd watering down of the law which accompanied the inven- | the Riot Act, though probably as effectual as any other, was 8 
tion of the crime of “ treason-felony,” they would pretty certainly | little irregular. It would have been far better, if it was necessary 
have escaped the gallows, like not a few seditious scoundrels in | to support the constables with military force at all (Hunt declared 
the course of the last twenty-five years. It may be further ob- | he would have gone quietly), to employ a sufficient regular foree, 
served that, both in this trial in then Tory Scotland and in other | instead of sending a handful of Yeomanry, who were personally un- 
popular, few in number, and by no means well skilled in the difficult 
art of preserving discipline, keeping together, and ing their 
horses in a crowd. Finally, Mr. Hulton, the author of the “ Good 
God!” exclamation, undoubtedly lost his head in using such 8 
ave gone to rather unfortunate lengths in trying to show con- | form, and may have mistaken the actual danger that the Yeomanry -~ 
sideration for the accused; while another judge, also prominent | were in. But it will be quite evident, we think, to every fait- 7 
here, Mr. Justice Best, afterwards Lord Wynford, confirms the | minded person that the “massacre” tradition is a mere myth, and - 
impression previously entertained that he was not exactly | that the odium sought to be cast by its means on the very dis 
“strong.”. But any shortcomings were made up by the admirable | similar proceedings at Mitchelstown and Trafalgar Square is two, 
qualities of Lord Tenterden (Abbott), before whom most of the | absolutely without justification. The meeting was a Sane to ~ 
eases came, sooner or later, on _ or reserved points. His | one; it did, to whatever exact extent, resist lawful authority ; thens 
portrait, properly enough, forms the frontispiece of the book, and | no more force was used to put it down than was absolutely neces worth 
an admirable portrait it is, exhibiting, not by any means the | sary, though in the manner of applying that force there was Itt 
“Jeaden and unmeaning countenance” of which Abbotthas been | something of the want of skill which is so fatally likely whea most 
accused, but a combination of serenity and boldness, of fortitude | civil and military authorities have to act together. silky, 
and thought, worthy a man in such a position, and typifying the | | If Mr. Macdonell had done nothing more than arrange, portra 
kind of character able to resist alike undue influence from above | from unpublished and not easily accessible sources, almost the first = 
the 


trials during what it pleases Radicals to represent as the reign of 
terror of Sidmouth in England, the most scrupulous fairness on 
the part of judges seems to have been the rule. Indeed, one 
judge who plays a great part here, Mr. Justice Bayley, seems to 


and the civium ardor prava jubentium from below. The first trial | trustworthy and exhaustive account of this unhappy affair, his 
is luckily not often put upon judges now ; we wish we could be | volume would have justified itself amply. But, as a matter of 
quite sure that they are always able to resist the ever-increasing | fact, he has done much more, and we are only sorry that space § Yoaa 
pressure of the second. prevents us from noticing in detail such other points as the inte BF Pyt,. 
Few questions have been more pertinaciously or in more diffe- | resting marriage-law case of Ruding v. Smith and the Edmonds goes m, 
‘rent forms contested before the law courts than the unfortunate | conspiracy trial, in which the illegality of a mock election of of her 
event in St, Peter’s Fields at Manchester on the 16th of August, | “legislatorial attorney” was established. There is hardly any F ofp... 
pularly called “Peterloo,” and which | thing in the book which is not of value either to the lawye gg 


1819, which was and is pe in tl the 
‘has been much talked of recently in connexion with the very | the historian, or the student of politics, while by far the large? Fyn o¢ 


the affair anywhere be Ay, the ac- 
counts to be found in most common are very m bei . — : 
trust worthy. of them are the words pal Samue By Alec. Fearon, London: Swat 
Bamford, one of the co-defendants wi unt. Bamford was an : 

extremels honest man, but he was a violent partisan, and he had P Vedder's Wife. By Amelia E. Barr, London: James Clark & Om 
the redil ection for highly-coloured language which the Radicals | 4 p,oken Stirrup Leather. By Charles Granville. London: Joba 


of those —_ had learnt from their friends of the French Revo- | Murray. 1888. i 
Jation.- Reduced to simple facts, every one of which can be} Curoline. By. Lady Lindsay. London: Richard Bentley & So 
1888, 


proved from the great body of evidence here given on both 


dissimilar events at Mitchelstown. Three of the separate sec- | part of it concerns all t Lothin 
tions, filling fully half the whole space of the present volume, are is | 
occupied with the King against Sir Francis Burdett (an er officio 
information by the Attorney-General for publishing intemperate the sai 
omments on the Peterloo affair);:the long trial of Hunt and FOUR STORIES* 
others at York, for conspiracy and unlawful assembly at Peterloo condesce 
itself, a trial which occupied the then extraordinary time of ten iv one were asked what is the difference between a novel and§ B goo, get 
‘days; and the action, also resulting in a long hearing, which was story, one would perhaps find it rather difficult to say, and tite of 
-unsuccessfully _— (nominally for trespass) against Hugh | might possibly be driven to assert that a story was a “slight Ja 
Hornby Birley, and others of the Manchester Yeo: , two | novel, slighter in form and subject than the form of plague @ Be ian 
-years later. The whole constitutes, though, of course, in formid- | three volumes so industriously disseminated by the circulating 
able bulk, yet the most exhaustive and trustworthy account of | libraries. Personally we are all in favour of one-volume stories; pred 
and are inclined to contemplate the Decline and Fall of th® | fron ¢., 
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bably been 


Farm-house Tragedy of Thirty Years 
a rare and charming si 
any of the straining 
amongst 


is money, “the root of all evil.” To 


Annie, a 


at home. 
young fellow whom she loves with all her 
ness of heart, and who loves her chiefly because she is 


of the girls on condition that neither can touch a 
either they marry or their father dies. The ol 


of gunpowder she is laying down. 


unmarried, his whole mind is bent on the idea of keeping 
them single. On hearing of her legacy Annie gives up service 
and comes home to the farm, where she soon sets everything 
and everybody by the ears. Self-willed and idle, she refuses 
to do any of the work in the house, and prefers to flirt with 
& young artist and photographer who has come to lodge at 
the farm. The summer once over, the artist Withers returns 
to his work in town, leaving behind him, under Nellie’s care, 
his — chemicals, explaining to her and the farmer 
how ul they must be to lock them up, especially the 
bottle of cyanide of potassium, out of harm’s way. Withers 
gone, Annie turns her attention to David, her sister’s fiancé, 
and without any positive evil intention on the part of either, 
7, discover that they have fallen irretrievably in love. 

ie overhears them one evening when Annie has finally 
ing a last farewell of David; but 


resolved to go away, and is 
Nellie will have none of him after such a discovery, and after a 
terrible struggle gives her lover up to her sister. is, however, 


does not suit the farmer’s ideas at all. That the gentle Nellie 
should break off her engagement, well and good, but that the 
Annie should make up her mind to marry in her stead 

is an idea that drives him frantic on account of the four hundred 
which would then vanish out of his bynes grasp. 

ie, however, has inherited her father’s will and temper, and 
holds fast to her intention of marrying David; and between the 
two, and her own sorrow, life at the farm becomes a purgatory 
to poor Nellie. What follows we will let readers find out for 
themselves. This village tragedy is certainly a book that is well 


‘It takes, we suppose, a woman to know how to draw one of the 
Most.supremely irritating types of her own sex—the cold, vain, 
woman; and certainly Miss Amelia Barr has drawn a 
portrait in the wife of poor Jan Vedder of which every one with 
ience of life will wer ne the truth. e scene is 
had, fiky years ago, in the far-off Shetland Isles, and opens with 
the marriage of the handsome, light-hearted orphan lad, Jan 
Vedder, to the beautiful M t, only child and heiress of 
Peter Fae, the richest man of Lerwick. For a time everythi 
goes merry as the traditional marriage-bell. t is prou 
of her handsome husband, proud of his talent on the violin, proud 
of her well-kept house provided by her father. But the fly wearies 
tf the honey-pot once he is fast caught inside it; and Jan, a 
tn of the sea, soon wearies of the life of a prince-consort, with 
Is ily offended if her hus er plaything, e 
Sesho to leave her; she looks ban the sea and 
the sailors, and is not long in thinking 
tance, and that Jan should be deeply grateful at her having 
ded to marry him. With such a wife at home Jan 
Son gets more and more restless, and the husband and wife, in 
ite of their strong affection for each other, drift more and more 
Jan driven to tion by his wife’s stolid selfishness. 
several trips in his father-in-law'’s boats to the fishing- 
we in which he is extraordinarily lucky, he suddenly loses 
Place in that individual’s affections by having to cut adrift 
ftom the nets to save the lives of himself and his crew in a violent 
Fa At this juncture Tulloch, the chief banker of Lerwick. 
J desire of his heart, a boat of his very own, and 
payment of it the six hundred pounds-which, 
t has placed bit by bit im his hands, little 
ignorant of the amount Margaret 
saved and screwed out of the household oo pearrhys the sale 


“three volume novel” with undisguised delight. If a story is 
interesting, one volume is sufficient for a pleasant interlude in 

- the affairs of one’s day ; if it is dull, it has at least its brevity in 
its favour in ths a hg reviewer, whose constitution has 

i by a course of boredom in three 


es. 
Mr. Fearon’s last book, to which he gives the sub-title of “A 
Ago,” though in one 
volume, can certainly not be called slight in subject. Told with 
licity of style, with an utter absence of 
er effect which is such a blatant sin 
modern authors, the story of Nellie Parsons’s heroic 
martyrdom is one of undeniable interest. Nellie and her sister 
Annie have the misfortune to be the daughters of Farmer 
Parsons, a tyrannical old curmudgeon, whose only thought in life 
save and amass wealth is 
the dream of his existence, and to realize it he sticks at nothing 
in the way of screwing down his household to the uttermost. 
ty, headstrong, wilful girl, has already gone out into 
the world to service, leaving her elder sister, the patient, unselfish, 
to bear the brunt of the farmer's ill-temper 
Nellie’s one consolation is her lover, David, a smart 
characteristic single- 
tle and a 
good housewife. And so her life runs quietly and patiently along 
until a maternal aunt dies and leaves four hundred pounds to each 
y of it until 
lady, who has 
made her will so as to prevent her miserly brother-in-law, Parsons, 
getting hold of the money in any way, littie thinks of the train 
e farmer is frantic at the 
provisions of the will, and when it is explained to him that the 
only possibility of the money ever coming to him is if his daughters 

die 


who never 


last appeal to her to get her father to advance him the necessary 
sum EF the boat out of her promised dowry, which has never 
been paid; but M t is obstinate and sulky; to all his 
pleadings she jesus 0 Gaal ear, and so the couple part in anger, 
and Jan sails out on the high tide next day in the boat paid for 
with Margaret's “ nest-egg.” Margaret is speechless with fury when 
she finds that Jan is gone, and her dearly-loved money too. 
returns to her father’s house and refuses all communication with 
her erring husband, in spite of all his efforts at reconciliation; . 
and not even Jan’s shipwreck, the birth of her baby, or Jan’s 
attempted murder by a smuggler, suffice to soften her heart, until 
it is too late, and Jan disappears mysteriously after the fight 
with the smuggler in question. Things, happily, come right in 
the end. The story is admirably well told, all the characters being 
drawn with vigour and individuality. We should like, however, 
to ask the author if she has been taught spelling according to the 
1 of Brother Jonathan; and if not, why she should put her 
ers’ teeth on edge with such orthography as “offense,” 
“theater,” “center,” and other similar atrocities which are a 
decided blot on so interesting and well-written a tale. 

A Broken Stirrup Leather is a pleasantly-written story of a 
headstrong youth who, being ruined by an unlucky bet on a race, 
which is lost through the jockey’s breaking his stirrup leather, 
goes off to South Africa and the colonies, at the very moment 
when a rich uncle has left him eighty thousand pounds. e head- 
strong youth leaves no address, and his only sister, who is cer- 
tainly far more devoted to him than he deserves, searches for him 
with patient persistence, coming upon him at last in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, where she finds him crippled by a fall from his 
horse just as he was again running away from her. The story is 
of the slightest; but it is pleasantly narrated in the first 
by a character afflicted with the name of Sir Francis Egremont, 
@ very quiet person in spite of such a cognomen “ @ da Ouida,” 
who finally succeeds in diverting the sister’s thoughts from the 
headstrong youth and winning her hand. 

Lady Lindsay has written a little every-day story of ordi 
interest concerning the course of true love of a golden-hai 
but not otherwise beautiful, young lady, and a fuair-haired 
commonplace young man. The young lady is an heiress, the 
young man is a pauper. A poor relation of acrimonious dis- 
position gives the young man to understand that the heiress is 
engaged to his rich friend, Lord Altamont, whereupon he rushes 
wildly away, leaving a pencil note for his friend in which he 
renounces his efforts to win the young lady, and, after a month’s 
fruitless search, is discovered by the much-enduring Lord 
Altamont in a brain fever at Padua. Matters are explained and 
set right between the lovers by Lord Altamont, who is the most 
attractive person in the book, and the little tale comes to an end. 
It is not wildly interesting, but it is simply and fully written 
by a lady in a ladylike way, which is decidedly something in 
days. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


vas publishers and editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
together with their 1 and distinguished staff of contri- 
butors, may now reflect with pleasure that their long day’s work 
is done. ey have travelled together to “Zymotic Diseases,” 
with which not uncommon means of going out of the world the 
text ends. Nothing remains now but to bring out the promised 
index volume, and then the publishers may enjoy their well-earned 
steady property at their leisure. Even for the reviewer it is an 
event to dismiss the last volume of a work which has been much 
with him this many a year. Perhaps the pathetic nature of the 
occasion may unduly influence our judgment ; but we certainly 
are inclined to think that this last is also a very good volume. 
The number of biographies in it and of subject-articles is ex- 
ceptionally large. It is very a that it should be so, and 
that a very creditable publication should end at a good level of 
excellence. Beyond all question the editor and writers of this 
long series of big volumes have kept the promises they made when 
the ninth edition was beginning. They will not expect to betold 
that their work has been above criticism, that all articles have 
been good, none of them too long or too short, and no subject 
omitted. The encyclopedia of which these things could be said has 
yet to be written. But this one has been disgraced by few glaring 
failures, and not a little of it has been conspicuously excellent. It. 
would be possible to form a very fat volume of selections, con- 
sisting wholly of articles which are important original authorities 
on their subjects, and another volume of articles which are 
thoroughly good summaries of great: masses of information. The 
gentleman quoted by the advertisements who attributed his 
success in life to the fact that he confined his reading to the 
Encyclopedia, and who advised the youth of his country to follow’ 
his example, was not the safest of guides. The unfortunate yo 
man who should take him too seriously would degrade himself 
to the lowest competitive examination But even a person’ 
& competitive examination in his life may use’ 
it with profit. > 


The number of biographies in the volume is large, as we have. 
i i twenty and 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition. Vol, XXIV. Edinbiirgtis’ 
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Adam & Charles Black. 1888. 
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(M. Morel-Fatio) and Velazquez (J. F. White, LL.D.) come 
early. M. Morel-Fatio, who had already dealt with Lope in his 
article on Spanish Literature, sketches his life very fully, and 
appends an estimate of his work which will be acknowledged as 
in the main just, but which might have been warmer in tone. 
He hardly recognizes sufficiently the brilliant easy gaiety of Lope, 
and we miss an analysis (though there is an ample acknowledg: 
ment in general terms) of fis wonderful constructive skill. 
Towards Lope’s private character M. Morel-Fatio is decidedly 
lenient. He oo little of the Spaniard’s enviousness, and is in- 
clined to be tender to those baser things of which he has been 
accused on too evidence. Dr. White's “ Velazquez” is much 
richer in style, but it gives a full account of the painter's life and 
& very generous estimate of his work. The seventeen columns or 
so in which Mr. Saintsbury discusses Voltaire are full of facts, and 
yet are never a mere catalogue. His — will hardly please those 
who would fain make a prophet and hero out of Voltaire if only 
they could, nor those who still think of him vaguely as of a monster 
of wickedness. It is, therefore, only the more what an article 
on him ought to be. The letter W includes, also, many names. 
Foremost among them (of course) is George Washington. Pro- 
fessor Alexander Johnston, who does him, takes, on the whole, 
no exaggerated view of his hero, though his estimate of the im- 
ape of any detail about the great man is distinctly American. 
or ourselves we are conscious of a certain feeling of ridicule 
when we are told that “his weight was about 2201b.,” or that 
“it has always been a subject of curious speculation to some 
minds how much of the calm and benign expression of the face 
(in Stuart's portrait) was due to the shape of Washington's false 
teeth.” Some minds seem to have a curious taste in matters of 
speculation. The Germans— Wallenstein, Wieland, Winckelmann 
—fall to Mr. James Sime, who seems, by the way, to lean to the 
— of those who hold that the treason of the Duke of 
iedland was not without excuse, or even a considerable element 
of patriotism. The t name of Wellington falls to Mr. Fyffe, 
who has certainly told his career clearly and with due admiration 
for his military tness and his personal character. In the 
political part of the article Mr. Fyffe betrays a distinct dislike of 
the statesman who was not Liberal enough. It is hardly enough 
to say that he “considered it nece to protect the windows 
of Apsley House with iron shutters.” It was as necessary to do 
so as the fact that his windows had been smashed by a mob could 
make it. We cannot attempt to mention even a large minority 
of the biographical articles. The Websters (Mr. Swinburne 


does the dramatic poet), the Walpoles (Mr. Courtney), Watt 
oo J. A. Ewing), Warburton (R. Garnett, LL.D.), 
ycherley (Mr. Watts), Wycliffe (Mr. R. Lane-Poole), St. 


Francis Xavier (Dr. Littledale), Zoroaster (Professor K. Geldner), 
and Zwingli (Professor T. M. Lindsay, D.D.), are only a few of 
the long list. 

Among articles on subjects are some of general and naturally 
many more of technical interest. Among these last the modest 
reviewer can only note such weighty matters as Vegetable 
Kingdom (Professor Sydney H. Vines, D.Sc.), Vertebrata (Pro- 
fessor E. Ray Lankester, LL.D.), or Zodiacal Light (Professor 
C. M. Smith). But we are all interested in Volunteers. General 
McMurdo sketches their history and discusses their merits in a 
readable article. Wine, in, is an attractive subject, and is 
dealt with at length by "Professor Dittmar and Mr. Newman. 
From the latter gentleman's share of the paper we extract the 
following remark, with which we heartily agree :—“In any case, 
grape juice is one thing, and dextrose, plus so much pump water, 
is another; and the sale of gallicized as ‘natural’ wine must 
be pronounced a fraud.” It is devoutly to be wished that the 
German wine-merchant could be prevailed upon to stop perpe- 
trating that particular kind of fraud—as well as others worse. 
The two papers on War (Colonel Maurice does the land and 
Captain Penrose Fitzgerald the naval strategy) present a curious 
contrast. The military man has a host of precedents to argue 
from. The naval officer has to confess, in so many wn iy 
naval strategy is all guesswork at present. Dr. Littledale con- 
tributes an account of the Vatican Council, which revives the 
memory of old conflicts very fierce in their time. What has 
become of — Infallibility P and does any man—not profession- 
ally interested—trouble his soul about it any longer? Among 
articles partly historical, ~~ artistic or geographical, the 
most important is Venice, by M. C. Yriarte and Professor H. 
Middleton. Mr. Middleton has done for the city on the Adriatic 
what he had done in an earlier volume of the Encyclopedia for 
Rome. He has also contributed a paper on Wood-carving, 
exhaustive and copiously illustrated. Of geographical articles 
pure and simple there are naturally many, and they are 
accompanied by a very fair allowance of neatly-done maps. 
Utah (Henry Gannett), Vermont (Professors G. H. Perkins and 
J. E. Goodrich), Virginia (Major Hotchkiss), Volga (Prince 
Kropotkine), West Indies (John Gunn), and Zululand (Francis C. 
Colenso and Professor A. H. Keane), all fall within the scope of 
this volume. Legal articles also abound. Whoever wishes to be 
duly warned against making his own will may read Mr. Williams 
on the subject ; and ladies who wish to understand their many 
privi and few duties, may consult the same gentleman on 
the “Law relating to Women.” Mr. Williams also discusses 


“ Witchcraft "—mainly, though not wholly, in its legal aspects... 


We do not know under what head to include such an article as 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s “ Weights and Measures.” It is historical, 
and also scientific, and a little artistic. But we have probably 


cited names enough. An Encyclopedia is bound to deal with 
every subject under the sun, and the Britannica has done its = 
well. That, afterall, is the essential thing to say about it ; 

particularly when we have the last volume before us, and can 
speak in the past tense, and shall have no opening to say it again 


in this generation. 


EDMUND KEAN.* 


N O faults of narration can went sive of pathos and tragedy 
the story of Edmund Kean. ere are in this world a few 
things so representatively human that, given the mere mention, 
the response cannot be denied. Play but the air and the heart’s 
diapason will supply of itself the harmony. In a well-known 
passage in a letter to Miss Chalmers, Burns says :—“ There is not 
among all the martyrologies that ever were penned so rueful a 
narrative as the lives of the poets.” Extend the limits of this 
utterance by substituting for poets men of genius, and its truth, 
so far as it is true, will find in the life of Kean its amplest vindi- 
cation. Whether the object be to point a lesson of the insignifi- 
cance of man in the grasp of destiny, or to inculcate the advantages 
of prudence and good conduct, going “airly” to bed and 
care of the “ bawbees,” the record of Kean’s p ings will serve 
ually well. In all respects, indeed, Kean is typical of the man 
iugeah erratic, and uncontrollable genius. 

Commonplace and thrice-told is each and every lesson to be 
drawn from the life of Kean. A mere reference to such seems to 
imply some belief in the reader's indulgence. Yet never surely 
was a@ case in any single respect more marvellous. ney from. 
the dregs, Kean was familiar from childhood with every form of 
poverty and suffering. Strong, however, hard-working, and self- 
reliant, he bore up against fate. Triumph came to him, not, as 
in the case of many it is natural to associate with him, too late, 
but while his appetite for enjoyment was keen, the summer blood 
coursed + teeter his veins, and a long career of happiness was 
within his reach. What triumph, moreover, it was! To few in 
this world is it given to drink so full —— of the wine that 
makes gladdest of all the heart of man. ma position of ob- 
scurity and want he sprang at once to be courted, 
cajoled, by the greatest men of his day. The world was at his 
feet. Such ] is often used; but in his case its employ- 
ment is justified. Feshion took him up and petted him, as it has 
dealt with many a worse man, and now and then, it ss 
with a better; journalism chronicled his actions, and poets 
statesmen sought his company as the chief attraction at their 

therings. Fortune, meanwhile, with both hands dealt out to 

im all rewards for which men sweat or cringe or sin. The 
early training, however, had done nothing to fit him for the en- 
joyments brought within his reach. From aristocratic or literary 
réunions he slipped away to be at his ease with commonplace 
and familiar associates. When once his hunger of praise and 
fame was satisfied, his new pleasures were joyless. Domestic 
tastes might have saved him. Such are, however, rarely found 
in men of his temperament. ‘To cut short, then, the painful 
and familiar story, indulgence became excess; with excess 
came disturbance and final loss of power. Afflicted with the 
morbid imaginings, the passionate repentances, and the bitter 
self-reproaches, m «By with highly organized minds are the in- 
cnltalie outcome of such ape he plunged still more deeply 
in excess until, prematurely worn and lost, he died bequeath 
his country a name in its line the most splendid it can boast, 
holding out one more futile warning for the world to neglect. It 
is difficult to know which counsel is likely more to advantage the 
young histrion of to-day, to bid him shun Kean’s weaknesses oF 
imitate his greatness. . 

It cannot be said that any strong necessity for a new Life of 
Kean existed before the appearance of Mr. er book, or that 
if such a want could have been shown it would now have been 
removed. Mr. Molloy has not apparently aimed at acquiring. 
new materials. His qualifications for his self-appointed task are 
easily stated. Whether some of these are advantages or draw- 
backs is perhaps open to dispute. In the case of a serious 
biographer we should have no hesitation under which head 
to class them. But Mr. Molloy is not a serious biographer.. 
He belongs to the class of picturesque writers to whom when 
anything beyond mere compilation is sought the task of re 
cording the doings of our actors has been assigned. He is of 
the school of the Roadens and the Dorans, with, however, the 
added disadvantage that he has known few or none of the mem 
with whom he deals. One quality he has, which is individualizing- 
He is as cocksure as a Whig historian. For those who want facts 
he has abundance ready. e advantage of this to a reader who 
only seeks to know something, to take up, so to speak, a set of 
views concerning a portion of stage history, is obvious. When, as 1. 
the case of Edmund 1 Kean, the outset at least of life has been the 
subject of dispute, a more timid teacher might give his own views 
with some s tion that they were open to discussion. Not 80 
Mr. Molloy. He knows that this might only disturb the ingenuous, 
reader. With no mention of authority, accordingly, but with all 
the boldness of certainty and the grace of romance, he enters on bis: 
task. Who can resist his opening phrase? Towards four o'clock 
one bleak and bitter morning in the month .of March 1787, Miss 
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a er at Drury Lane, was wakened : by the 
of loud rapping at the street door of the house in which she 
dwelt. Rising hhucriedl ly, and opening the window of her bedroom 
to inquire the cause of this disturbance, she was "08 by a voice 
she ized as that of Edmund Kean. Lifting his , he 
to her in a tone at once of confidence and entreaty, saying, 
in with and begn you Gill go to of ber 
ings in cery Lane.” Now there is scarcely a statement 
here for which, if the matter were of importance, we should not 
be glad of Mr. Molloy’s authority. Miss Tidswell, it is true, says 
that on the 17th of March, 1789, not 1787, at half-past three, 
Edmund Kean came to her as mentioned. Out of this Mr. Molloy’s 
poetical imagination evolves the “bleak and bitter” and all the 
i ue portion of what follows. Now Kean denied that he 
ible to decide absolutely upon anythi onging to his early 
Mr. Molloy, no doubt “stet pro 
ratione voluntas.” In this case the brick is a sample of the house. 
Throughout Mr. Molloy, in his paeee way, thinks of what 
might well have done, and then says they did it. When 
oe ine his triumph at Drury Lane, is about to appear as 
Othello, “discussions raged in club and coffee-houses,” &c. “Those 
who remembered Garrick narrated their impressions of his 
Othello, and langhingly (!) — Colley Cibber’s statement that 
he thought David was the black boy who carried Desdemona’s 
kettle, and Kemble’s partisans felt certain “- history would 
repeat itself.” Picturesque chronicling of this kind has had its 
day, and should now, with its works, be dismissed to the limbo 
of the vanities. Of matter such as this the bulk of Mr. Molloy’s 
work is constituted. He now and then startles us by a curious 
serap of information, as when he speaks of Kean appearing in 
Marlow’s comedy of Town and Country, and personating 
Ruben (sic) Glennay, enriching thus the dramatic records with 
the name of a dramatist unheard of till now; or speaks of Miss 
O'Neill in Imogene; or Kean playing Ludovico in Evadene. With 
to slips of this description, however, the work is an im- 
provement upon its predecessors. . 
A special feature in this Life is that the author introduces 
sketches, and in some cases elaborate pictures, of Kean’s most 
istinguished rivals or associates. e object of these is, 
ing to Mr. Molloy, to supply “standards whereby Edmund 
Kean’s mental and moral height and bearing may be measured 
and contrasted.” If we dwell upon the seamy side of Mr. 
Molloy’s work, the reason is that his theory of the functions of a 
a seems to us wholly wrong. Not until the picturesque 
style is banished shall we have trustworthy particulars concern- 
ing our actors, 


LITTLE ENGLAND.* 


[A England beyond Wales, the southern district of 
Pembrokeshire, proclaims certain main facts in its history 
to every traveller who enters it. He needs no special gifts of 
discernment to see that he is in an outlying bit of England, in a 
cdlony planted in a strange land. bye -w speak English, and 
many of the places round him are called by Teutonic names. 
There is much to tell him that he is in a land which in old time 
was held by force of arms; almost every village has its castle or 
fortified house, while the massive and lofty towers of the parish 
churches have evidently been built as places of refuge and defence, 
and in some cases probably were used for signalling from one to 
another the news of a sudden attack. At the same time, there 
are in every of the district abundant relics of older inhabi- 
tants than the Teutonic colonists; traces of neolithic man, long 
barrows, cromlechs, hut circles, and flint instruments, and of 
course many signs of the later immigrations of Goidels and 
oaT- Such a land well deserves a good local History, and 
. Laws’s book is, on the whole, a fairly satisfactory piece of 
work. We wish that he had kept more strictly to his subject ; 
that he had hung a map of Little England before him when he 
sat down to write, and had refused to stray beyond its borders 
into the foreign districts which lie to the north and east; and 
that he had told us more about the inner life of the colony, 
its trade, its municipal offices, and the like. But nearly all 
ical historians stray about more or less, and he is not a 
bad offender, and it is quite ible that he found that no 
materials exist for a sketch of the social and industrial con- 
dition of the colonists during the Middle Ages. He has consulted 
the best modern books on his subject, such as the works of 
Professor Rhys, Professor Freeman, and Mr. G. T. Clark, and has 
Made good use of the valuable publications of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. We gather, however, that he has no 
Very extensive acquaintance with original authorities, and he is 
Sccasionally lax in the matter of references. His early chapters 
on prehistoric remains have a ial value, for he is himself a 
tave-hunter, and can speak of finis of his own. When he comes 
to discuss the question whether satisfactory proof can be given 
that Pembrokeshire was occupied by the Romans, he shows con- 
le uncertainty as to the nature of historical evidence. The 

op of St. David’s should not, he contends, have laughed at 

menapia, Ad Vigesimum, and the like; for are they not all set 


-* The Little England beyond Wales and the Non-Kymric 
sited in Pembrokeshire By Edward Laws. London : George Bell 
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down in Richard of Cirencester’s De Situ Britannia. It is true, 
he recollects, that every modern scholar knows the book to be a 
forgery, executed by that clever impostor Bertram, in the middle. 
of the last century; but, on the other hand, Dr. Stukely believed 
it to be genuine, and it is possible that a stone inscribed “ Ad 
Vigesimum” may yet be found in Ambleston; if so, then, he 
considers, “ Bertram and Richard of Cirencester would be proved 
to be reliable authorities.” Now a book must either be genuine 
or not. As it happens, the De Situ is known to be a forgery 
for reasons which are quite independent of the truth or false- 
hood of its contents. That Stukely, like most, if not 
other antiquaries of his time, believed it to be genuine, 
dug up things which he thought bore out his belief, is nothing 
to the purpose ; and if all the stones in Ambleston bore Roman 
inscriptions, every one who knows anything of medieval Latin 
would still have good reason for being positive that the book was 
not written in the fourteenth century. Mr. Laws accepts too 
readily stories of invasions by Irish Scots in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and sets aside, without giving any reason for his re- 
jection of it, Professor Rhys’s exposure of the worthlessness of 
the legend of Anlach, son of Coronac. With the subjugation 
of the Goidels by the Kymric Cunedda we get to matters which, 
though still to some extent legendary, are certainly of consider- 
able historical significance. “Cunedda is said to lone been the 
SS of St. David, who, as a member of the powerful 
rythonic house, and at the same time the son of a Goidelic 
mother, naturally was successful as a missionary to the Goidels. 
Although there were two or three early Saxon invasions of 
West Wales, the foundation of the Teutonic colony in Pembroke- 
shire was laid by the Northmen. Their settlement has left its 
mark on the local nomenclature of the district in such names as 
Freysthorp, Gateholm, and Gelliswick. Among these, however, 
we cannot agree with Mr. Laws in reckoning Tenby, which is. 
surely the same name as the Welsh Denbigh, and has nothing to 
do with the Scandinavian by. The process of Teutonic coloniza-- 
tion went on under the Norman Arnulf of Montgomery and his 
lieutenant, Gerald of Windsor; for the Norman lords who con- 
quered and divided the country brought Englishmen in their 
train. Finally, Henry I. colonized the district with Flemings as 
a check on the turbulence of the Welsh. Mr. Laws accepts as, 
historical on Saree story of the Brut, that these Flemi 
had been dro out of their own land by an inundation ; it is 
needless to say that the presence of a large number of Flemings in 
England does not ——— any such explanation. He rejects, we 
are glad to see, all the nonsense which has been, and probably 
still is, talked about the so-called Flemish chimneys in Pembroke- 
shire, and remarks that chimneys of the same kind are to be found 
in many parts of England, and are not earlier than the fourteenth 
century. The new settlers, of course, spoke a | which. 
was virtually the same as English. Mr. Laws states this plainly, 
and yet, with a timidity which seems to be his besetting sin as a 
1 historian, spoils what he says by remarking that we need 
not be surprised that they forgot their language, because “they 
were a minority, and (if tradition is to be trusted) did not hold a 
high social position.” But if, as was indeed the case, they talked 
English, then they certainly did not forget it; for their de- 
scendants, or at least their representatives, have gone on talki 
it ever since. The Flemings were an industrious people, an 
were the only weavers of the finer sorts of cloth. herever 
they came they brought their art with them ; and the colonization. 
of South Pembrokeshire is especially interesting as the first of 
many settlements of Flemish weavers in Britain. St. Catherine's 
Island, Tucker Rock, and Wooltuck Point indicate the industry 
which they practised at Tenby. Unlike the earlier meee 
the Northmen and the followers of the Norman lords, who 
settled in what now became Little England beyond Wales, 
they were burghers and craftsmen rather than soldiers; but they 
were not the less ready to defend their new homes against 
their Welsh neighbours. Matters were at the worst with them. 
at the end of John’s reign or just after his death, when Prince 
Louis, whom Mr. Laws absurdly calls the “French dauphin,” 
had come to the help of the baronial party. Haverfordwest 
was put to ransom by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, and hostages were 
iven him from the noblest houses in Rhos and Pembroke. Before 
ong, however, the success of the royal cause during the admin- 
istration of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, restored the 
fortunes of the colonists. During the Welsh wars of Edward I. 
Little England became of immense strategic importance ; for the 
King sent troops over from Bristol to Milford Haven, and was 
thus able to attack Central Wales without difficulty. _ The 
district was rendered imp ble against any force which the 
Welsh could bring against it ; for it was “dominated by a great 
quadrilateral formed by Pembroke, Carew, Manorbier, and Tenby, 
and was girdled by a chain of castles—Dale, Benton, Haverford- 
west, Picton, Wiston, Llawhaden, Narberth, St. Clear’s, Llan- . 
he subjugation of Wales gave Little England period 
e subjugation o ve Lit al i 
of rest, which was broken at ‘last during the revolt of Owen 
Glendower, or, as Mr. Laws more correctly gives his name, Owain 
Glyndwr. Tenby was for a short time occupied by the French, 
but the Pembrokeshire captains, rather by tiation and bribes 
than by force of ae, meas to keep the Welsh outside the 
borders of their county. With the accession of Henry VII. the 
house of Grufudd ap Nicolas rose into considerable local import- 
ance. This Grufud mm may be gathered from the curious 


story of the abduction of the lady of Upton Castle, a: brigand< 
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leader who had made himself greatly feared in South Pembroke- 
shire. Several lively tales are told of him and his house from a 
narrative written in the reign of James I., which is, perhaps, 
rather romance than history, though the main facts are no doubt 
true. Grufudd’s dson Rhys attached himself to the Earl of 
Richmond, was knighted on Bosworth Field, became lord of 
Carew Castle, and a great man in West Wales under the two 
first Tudor kings. Some interesting remarks of the condition of 
Little England in the sixteenth century are quoted from the 
Description of Pembrokeshire, written by George Owen in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Owen says that in his time the country was 


nearly equally divided between the English and the Welsh, and 
draws the boundary Letween the two nay s almost as it 
elsh has certainly 


existed | years ago, but “ of late the 
retreated.” He considered the English of the lower class “ very 
meane and simple, short of growthe, broad and shrubby, un- 
ble for the most parte, howsoever they prove in action.” 
All the finest men among the poor went to sea; the English of 
the upper classes and the townsmen were, he says, a handsome 
race. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Little England sided 
with the Parliament, for it was strongly Presbyterian, and was 
besides much under the influence of the Earl of Essex and other 
landowners of the same ee 2 Before long, however, the failure 
of an attempt on Tenby, which was held for the King, seems 
to have converted most of the Pembrokeshire gentry to the 
Royal cause. An excellent account is given of the outbreak of 
the Second Civil War in Wales, and the siege of Pembroke. 
The war put an end to the old prosperity of Little England. 
Pembroke remains “much in the same state as it appeared on 
the “eeeny Se ohn Poyer rode through its street to meet his doom 
in Covent Garden”; Tenby has lost its commercial and military 
importance, and in changing into a health resort has faced about, 
now looks towards the sea, on which the medieval town 
turned its back, and although Haverfordwest escaped most of 
the evils of war, it has decayed from other causes. Mr. Laws’s 
architectural notes a; to be carefully written, and his volume 
is furnished with a liberal supply of illustrations. Many of 
these, however, are somewhat t and bleared; for some are 
taken from blocks which have already done duty in the volumes 
of the Cambrian Association, and the more important from plates 
engraved early in the century, which have evidently been much 
used. His glossary contains some words which are, we imagine, 
peculiar to the district. But he does not pretend that all the 
words which he gives are of this kind; his glossary, he says, is 
intended to illustrate the vocabulary in daily use. Sey: 
he inserts the phrase “Servant, sir—the common salutation of an 
inferior.” e do not find “Good-day,” though, according to 
his pri _ oe re there seems no valid reason why 
it ve been left out. ‘ 


THE REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN GRONOW.* 


Nm four little volumes of Captain Gronow’s Reminiscences 
which appeared in succession between the years 1862 and 
1865 are here reprinted in two great tomes, adorned with illus- 
trations, in an edition limited to 870 copies—a method which is 
the modern equivalent for publishing by subscription, and is very 
much to be commended in those cases where it is necessary for 
the publisher to “see his way.” The first volume, of 1862, con- 
tained “ Anecdotes of the Court, the Camp, and the Clubs at the 
who t his whole life in society, among the e 
most talked about. He posse an tite for 
anecdotes, a retentive memory, and a complete indifference for 
any portion of the world which did not belong to his, the best set. 
How he became introduced to these people, and how he held his 
own among them, are questions on which the volumes before us 
throw little light. He was the son of a country gentleman of 
good family; he was educated at Eton; he went straight from 
school into the Grenadier Guards; he spent the latter years of 
his life in Paris; he married a ballet-girl ; and gal yas is days 
at the window of the “ Petit Cercle” sucking a gold-headed cane. 
And he died in 1865. That is the whole life of a Gronow. 
The spaces between these leading events may be filled up with 
dinners, the opera, the theatre, assemblies, and the gaming-table. 
But those who want to know what Society was like in the years 
1812-1830 can find no better guide than Captain Gronow in his 
first volume of Reminiscences. The second volume, which 
followed in 1863, dealt principally with the Waterloo campaign. 
The third was devoted to “Celebrities of London and Paris,” and 
treated een of the Coup d’état and the Second Empire. The 
fourth, which appeared after the author’s death, was a concluding 
collection of previously forgotten anecdotes. The whole four 
‘volumes were received by the public with the appreciation which 
always welcomes a collection of genuine personal gossip. 
man qualities possessed by that prince of anecdote, 
thets ightful i than the 


in which he 
restores the society of seventy years ago, or those in which we 
can read of the glories of the Second 
“The illustrations 


pire and its Court. 
<T are the work of Mr. Joseph Grego. They are. 


t was written by a man 


newly drawn from contemporary sources, representing celebritj 
of the time, the therm cee subjects being selected as thoes 
which could be strongly characterized without being caricatures; 
each drawing is given in duplicate—namely, plain and in 

tint. Among the subjects are the Occupation of Paris (1814) fom 
the French point of view; the First Quadrille at Almack’, 
Play at Crockford’s, and so on. The drawings are very delight. 
ful; the really terrible of the Count d’Orsay appears at 
least three times—over-dressed, insolent, self-conscious, thea. 
trical. There is a beautiful figure of Talleyrand in old age; ang 
Wellington, Lord Alvanley, the Prince Regent, and the soldiers, 
dandies, and men about him are here depicted. As for the aneg. 
dotes which they illustrate, everybody knows them; they have 
been public property for five-and-twenty years ; yet it is pleasant 
to read them once again, and the t Captain in his lifetims 
would have been astonished at the splendid appearance he wag 
going to make with his anecdotes so modestly put forward. The 
only possible fault that one can find with these volumes is that 
they are inconveniently heavy to hold; they must be read ats 
desk. One cannot say that this is a book which every gentle 
man’s library should possess, because the edition is so 
limited that many gentlemen's libraries will were A have to 
go without—but this will be better for the few which do manage 
to secure a copy. 


THE HORSE.* 


T another treatise on that inexhaustible, if demoralizing, sub 
ject, the horse, from the not inexperienced pen of Mr. William 
Day, formerly of Woodyeates and Alvediston. The volume before 
us—an extremely bulky one—might have been, by the omission 
of a very considerable portion of its contents, equally decreased 
in weight (avoirdupois) and increased in interest. To begin at 
the beginning, we might well have been spared an introduction 
of twenty-five s. A string of stale proverbs and moral 
aphorisms is seldom effective. The horsey public is not, as a rule, 
composed of Sandfords and Mertons, and the spectacle of “ our 
William” posing as Mr. Barlow is almost too great a strain on 
an ordinary human being’s sense of the ridiculous. Mr. Day 
justifies in this preliminary canter his “ pretension to essay the 
task he has set himself ” by stating that “in 1873 I was a 
the largest breeder of thoroughbred stock in England ” ; fis 8 
sequent selection of Alexandra Park as the site “for the dix 
persion of my stud” showing an almost cynical estimate of their 
intrinsic value and of the probable scene of their future exploits. 
Neither would an aching void have been left in literature had the 
first five chapters of this book never been written; they contain 
, and a great that is 
ancient and wearisome ; but, as the writer thinks it necessary to 
refer to the efforts which have recently been made to call the 
attention of Government to the supply and breeding of horses, it 
is odd that he should make no mention of Lord Ribblesdale’s 
h in the House of Lords (March 7, 1887), by far the most 
etective utterance there has been on the subject. The concluding 
paragraph of chapter v. is worthy of quotation, as it epitomizes 
rather neatly the three most valuable strains of blood and their 
origin :— 

To the three sires H Matec and Eclipse, all e th 

bred strains of most We fina their blood in 
horses which are undoubtedly the best stallions of our time—Touchstone, 
foaled 1831 ; Voltigeur, foaled 1847; and Stockwell, foaled 1849. In these 
three grand sires I consider that every requisite in respect to “ blood” that 
the breeder requires is found; and in ting his stock he has but to 
trace back to one or the other of them to be assured that all essentials in 
this respect are secured. 
Any student of the sporting papers may easily verify this asser~ 
tion by looking through the of published 
several are given weekly during the racing season—he will find 
it next to impossible to discover one which has not two crosses 
of Touchstone, and the names of the other two sires will rarely 
be wanti The original value of the Arabian cross with our 
own b Mr. Day fully admits, as “apparently just giving 
certain qualities which our own horses lacked at that distant 
period” ; but of the past or present merits as a racer of the child 
of the Desert he speaks with the Cateye contempt so richly 
deserved by that overrated im . He proves conclusively 
that there is no instance of the of our Oriental importations 
having earned distinction on a racecourse or elsewhere than at 
the stud, and very aptly quotes Goldsmith, who, writing in the 
year 1760, when the supposed degeneracy of our horses was the 
theme of m iscussion, sums up the question in these few but 
significant words :— 

I have hitherto omitted mention of one parti breed more 
that is our own. 

The not uncommon notion that the English horse of to-day is’ 
in certain respects not the equal of his predecessors is also treated 
by Mr. Day with derision; and he argues very forcibly that the 
statements we so often hear as to our having so few stayers rest 

m no foundation of proof, the fact being that in days of 
were the horses cou! only 
a few times in the course of the year ; whereas now trainers and 
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owners naturally prefer the valuable stakes so frequent] 
over five and furl for which a less 


gation is necessary, and for which a sound horse may compete 
week after week without apparent injury. “I have ‘> doubt 
myself,” says Mr. Day, “that we have seen as many and as good, 
or better, horses within the present century; and more, that 
there are a greater number oe pr, thon present day than were 
ever known at any other period o: history.” The elimination 
of chapter viii., dealing, as it does, with awe oxen, the wild 
cattle at Chillingham, and greyhounds, would lighten and im- 
ve a book which professes to treat exclusively of the breeding 
of horses, but the instructive portion of which really commences 
in chapter ix. with the author's i of and views on 
“Slipping and Sterility,” maladies often attribut- 
able to accident, he maintains are in measure due to habit 
and heredity. The theory is more or less novel, but is supported 
by so many well-chosen instances and illustrations that it cannot 
ightly rejected. The habit once acquired seems to be fre- 
and early fatal to the mare’s own life, and the moral to 
be uced, if phrased in stable slang, would be:—“ Slip the 
dam who slips her foal as speedily as possible.” Unsoundness of 
any description in sight, wind, or limb is pronounced, as it in- 
variably is (on paper), to be an absolute bar to the using of an 
animal of either sex for stud ; but the first and foremost 
of disqualifications is held to be a bad temper. “No one,” says 
Mr. Day, “ who thinks the matter over would, I am sure, for a 
moment contemplate breeding from a bad-tempered animal, and 
so perpetuate a savage race of unreliable horses”; and we are as 
confident as he can be that he would at once castrate the winner 
of Two Thousand, Derby, and Leger should the victor celebrate 
the triple event by devouring a stable lad. Indeed so staunch an 
advocate is he for the use of the knife that he maintains that not 
more than 180 thoroughbred stallions should ever be allowed to 
exist in annually something over 
entire colts. In-and-in breeding, ¢.e. a close consanguinity 
is arguments against the practice, which is ming 
azo based upon itn failure in the case of 
gamecocks and greyhounds! What would he have said to the 
pedigree of “Linkboy,” who has obtained a two-year-old repu- 
tation of a sort, and who is the offspring of an alliance between 
brother and sister ? 

The chapter on general principles of selection is all , ifsome- 
what disheartening ; for our summary of it would differ from the 
original text, and would run thus:—“Choose your mare for 
her shape, constitution, temper, capabilities, and especially for 
her breeding and that of her ancestors; then select your stallion 
on the same principles, and you may consider yourself lucky if you 
ultimately become the possessor of a foal capable of crediting you 
with a selling-race winner to be sold for 100/.” Further on, 
indeed, we are informed that “a mare descended from stock 
which has been successful on the turf is morally bound to justify 

selection of her,” but then unluckily horses, like human 
very useful wo: warning as to the danger of putti TOU, 
bred to horses, if there any intention of sub 
sequently breeding for racing purposes, an authority, “ Cecil, 
i whe “when a pure animal 
of any breed once been t to one of a different 
breed, she herself is a cross ever after, the purity of her blood 
of This may be 
the rule, and it is curious if true; there is, at any rate, one noted 
exception in the Duke of Beaufort’s Roe, who bred The Cob some 
years after she had been covered by a half-bred horse. As to the 
Selection of the individual mare, any number of theories and 
whims, more or less fantastic, are here cited, weighed, and found 
wanting; one fact, however, does appear tolerably certain— 
@amely, that for a mare to be a success at the stud it is not 
Becessary for her to have risen to eminence on the turf; that, on 
the contrary, some of our most celebrated matrons have either 
never at all, or have been conspicuous failures during the 
active portion of their career; thus may rs be enco 
to continue dipping in the lucky-bag, since it would be impossi 
to find a mare in the Stud-book who cannot boast of some winners 
@Mongst her ancestry, and no man can tell how soon history may 


itself, 

has already been hinted that Mr. Day's advice and Be god 
oe are not of the most encouraging nature, certainly not of the 
Stud 


which would be allowed to appear in the prospectus of a | cell 


Company anxious to allure shareholders by visions of infal- 
lible receipts for the manufacture of Derby, Oaks, and Leger 
Winners; and in chapter xvi. he tries to destroy one of the 
most cherished illusions of the breeder, for he boldly declares 
that, “in order to breed good horses, a man should not keep his 
Own stallion; at least not in ” Mr. Chaplin, with a 
couple of Derby winners at , may be deemed an excep- 
tion, as may the late Mr. James and the present Duke of 
Westminster ; but a considerable amount of evidence is ues- 
Limably adduced to show that the most famous studs have done 
better by sending their mares away than by having them served 


tthome. “My own stud was a failure,” says Mr. Day, “while I 
store! the same pe" (i.e. of keeping stud horses); and he 
tively adds, “My mares were ones and my stallions 


Should have suited them—but—they failed”! 
OF the treatment of the mare before and after foaling, of the 
foal when born, and of the yearling up to the time when it passes 


into the trainer's hands, of the nature of the land, and the best 
position for a stud-farm, of the construction of the sheds, gee | 
and fences, Mr. Day pen with the clearness, simplicity, 
authority of a very old paddock hand—in fact, on points 
his work well deserves to rank as a text-book. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ESSRS. PITT & HATZFIELD have sent us an enormous 
budget of music of “all sorts and conditions.” In it we 


find a c ing series of songs, or what might almost be called a 
cantata (for want of a better word), of Edward Grieg, entitled 
Fjord, insix numbers. It is very difficult 


Reiseminder fra Fjeld 
to classify this suite of songs, for there is no connecting story 
between the numbers, and yet the prologue and epilogue cannot 
be isolated. Some of the songs are, however, perfect gems in 
their way. “Solvieg’s Song,” also by the same composer, is 
charming, and abounds in local colouring. We find some “ Liebes- 
lieder,” by Marie Wiirm, which are also far superior to a great 
many songs it is our fate to review ; but the effort to be original 
is a little too apparent. “Let me bathe my heart again,” a 
separate song of hers, has some curious writing; in one aG 
sharp goes a the treble of the accompaniment, and an 
A flat in the bass of the same. An “Album of Eight Songs,” by 
Arthur Harvey, contains decidedly good work; one of them, 
“ Mailied,” has such a curious Scotch ring we suppose it must be 
intentional. “Absence,” by the same composer, is also effective. 
A song by the accomplished writer Maude Valerie White, called 
“ Adieu, Suzon,” shows her thorough knowledge of what is neces- 
ony that form of composition. “ The King of Denmark’s Pride,” 
by Mary Carmichael, is a dreary song with a certain amount of 
weird pathos. What there is of “ Midi au Village,” by A. Gori 

Thomas, is pretty ; but we should be sorry to see it prolonged, 
unless there was some variety to the phrase constantly repea 

through each bar of the accompaniment, which even now becomes 
monotonous. “The Birth of Love,” by Malcolm Lawson, is plea- 
santly written. “To the Queen of my Heart” shows ambition on 
the part of Agathe Backer Créndall. We need hardly say that 
the “Serenade,” a specimen number of an album of nine so 

by J. Raff, is very charming. Of very different kind is “ 

I were King,” R. K. Armitage; this has a certain go in 
it which would _— at penny readings or entertainments 
of that sort. We like E. Helmund’s “Gondolier’s Love 
Song”; it is thoroughly German in character. Then we have 
“There be none of uty’s daughters,” by Frances Allitzen ; 
“ A widow bird sat mourning,” a pretty, simple little : 
with much pathos; and “A tant Lover”—both by Cx 
i He also sends a transcription, for piano solo, of 
Schumann’s “Bilder aus Osten,” which is too technically easy 
to do justice to Schumann. An “ Impromptu Mazurke,” by 
Théodore Lack, has a certain brilliance, with a good deal of 
igal,” one of a series of six morceaux, is a 


et Piano,” by Guido 
the i 
by Bonawitz— 
“ A March and Violin” and 
some originality, two gavottes—“ Nina” “ Trene ”— 
Henri Kaiser and Fritz Kirchner, bring Messrs. Pitt & Hatzfield 


words by Shelley, to which justice is 
ee ee so bald and thin, without passion or pathos. 
In “The Faded Violet,” No. 2, the simplicity is overdone. No. 3 


but even in this the harmonics of the accompaniment are very 
r. We have a most ee | “Suite in D major,” by 
. Saint is his model, only 
danger of so close an imitation ver eye: the pro 
“Comparisons are odious.” “ L’Adieu,” by G. J. Rubini, is well 
calculated to bring out the singing qualities of a violin or violon- 


0. 
We have from the London Music Publishing Com 
volume of Six Songs, words by Thomas Moore, by Joseph 8S. Ward; 
they are a taking set, quite worth my capital Estey 
Organ Tutor, by King Hall, comes from the y Organ Com- 
pany. It commences with a very clear and succinct account ofthe 
elements of music, and then goes on to the practical part—namely, 
exercises for American organs, and then an excellent selection of 
voluntaries from the best composers. Altogether it is a most 


iano, a valse, “Twinkling Stars, 
‘W. M. Hobki It 


i life. Two from C. Jeffreys, b 
Helmer, entitled we've been long together” and "They way 
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there is anguish.” They are ave drawing-room songs of the 
usual type. “ Christmas Night,” by Ruthven Finlayson, is an 
improvement on these latter ; it is bright and cheery, rather in the 
old style, and well calculated to help towards what is considered 
the proper frame of mind for Christmas. Mr.G. Ajello publishes 
two songs of his own composing, one, a Serenade, with mandoline 
or violin obbligato, is very spirited and Italian in character; 
we care less for the “ Ave Maria.” “ Good Night,” by Wentworth 
Bennett, published by Enoch & Sons, might become popular. 

A large packet comes from Reynolds & Co. “The Merry 
Duchess,” an intermezzo for piano, by E. Bogetti, is a graceful 
piece in polka time; also a “ Danse Reéverie,” by the same com- 
poser, which has nothing remarkable about it. “Golden Ferns,” 

y D’Auvergne Barnard, is a pretty sparkling mazurka. The 
“Dance of the Witches,” by Theo Bonheur, is an effective little 

iece; but the witches must have been in an uncommonly good 

umour when they danced to it, much belying their usual cha- 
racter. Messrs. Reynolds & Co. also send us several songs, 
rather curiously published. The back sheet of the song is en- 
tirely occupied by the first sheet of the music of another song, 
and on the spur of the moment it is difficult to know which end 
to begin at. “Grannie’s Rings,” by Theo Bonheur, is a simple 
song, well suited to the words; and “ Honor’s Watchword,” by 
the same, is a patriotic march with oy go. “ Miserere 
Nobis,” by M. Piccolomini, is meant’ to be dramatic, but is 
wanting in power, and succeeds in being a dreary. “The 
Garden of yer,” by Vernon Rey, might mildly pretty 
as a ballad; but we object to our Saviour’s most sacred 
words set in conversational form as a drawing-room song. “The 
Last Vespers,” by Cuthbert Vane, is one of those semi-reli- 
gious songs which the “Lost Chord” of Sullivan has brought 
so much into fashion. Then “If you but knew,” a song by 
Oscar Verne, has nothing very new or striking about it, but 
is sufficiently attractive to prove a welcome addition to the 
répertoire of many drawing-room performers. As Christmas 
draws near, compositions in music seem to grow and multiply to 
an extraordinary extent ; it may help the good cheer of the season, 
but we doubt altogether if it is for the permanent welfare of 
music as an art. 


SOME RECENT LAW BOOKS.* 


R. HERBERT STEPHEN'S little book is an apparently 
complete manual of the authorities on malicious prosecu- 
tion, a subject in many ways complicated both by its nature and 
by its history. The most interesting chapter to the studious 
reader (as it seems to have been to Mr. Stephen himself) will be 
the discussion of the respective functions of the judge and jury 
in determining whether the prosecution complained of was 
undertaken by the defendant without reasonable and probable 
cause. Want of reasonable and probable cause is one of the 
things (for there are several others) which the plaintiff must 
establish in order to succeed, and recover damages. If modern 
judges were free to lay down a rule according to the general 
modern habit of dealing with what are called questions of mixed 
fact and law, there is very little doubt that it would be 
held that this is a matter for the jury, subject to the general 
power and duty of the Court, to decide, if required—not 
whether they would have come to the same conclusion from 
the evidence, but—whether there was any evidence from which 
the jury could reasonably have formed the conclusion they did 
form. But it has been held, first that not the jury but the Court 
must decide whether the ific facts as found establish a want 
of reasonable and probable cause; and also, anomalously, that 
there are no settled rules by which the Court can guide itself in 
such decision. This is a singular and inconvenient doctrine, and 
of late years there has been a steady tendency to evade it. One 
may com the evolution or revolution of the criminal law on 
the question of libel or no libel; but in this case the revolution 
has OF been consummated by anything answering to Fox's 
Act. . Stephen thinks the time is ripe for a legislative simpli- 
fication which would recast in a straightforward form the work- 
ing effect of the modern law. Meanwhile, he points out that it 
is possible, and seems technically free from objection, for the judge 
to put a series of nominally specific questions to the jury in a way 
which really leaves the whole matter in their hands. You must 
not ask the jury whether the prosecutor had on the whole reason- 
able cause ; but you may ask them whether he honestly believed 
in his case, and also whether his belief was founded on the use of 
reasonable diligence to inform himself of the truth. This practi- 
< abrogates the old rule, and we agree with Mr. Stephen that 
it would be well to abrogate it formally. 
The book which in its youth was Wilson’s Judicature Acts has 


* The Law arg Ae Actions for Malicious Prosecution, By Herbert 
Stephen. London: Stevens & Sons. 1888. 

Wilson's Practice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, containing the 
Acts, Orders, Rules, and Regulations ng 4 the Supreme Court. Seventh 


edition. By Charles Burney, M. Muir Mackenzie, and C. Arnold White. 

The Law reluting to Councils ; being the Local Government Act, 
Corporations I y . Bazalgette George Hum 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1888. — 


The Anglo-Indian Codes. Edited Whi Stok DCL. &c. 
VoL Law. Oxfords Claredon Pre. 


for the last year or two entered on a new and vigorous career as 
Wilson's Practice ¢ the Supreme Court of Judicature, and aims 
at making its youth perpetual by a regular annual revision. So 
long as the present editors are in charge of the undertaking there 
seems every reason to think that its high position will be main- 
tained. The information is both full and accurate ; but one can 
hardly speak of this volume as a complete manual when the holdi 
of it is a weariness even to both hands. This is the only draw 
to its use. It would be worth considering whether in future 
editions it cannot be in some d abated. ' é‘ 
Many of us will soon want to know both what the 
Councils must and may do and what they may not. “Bazalgette 
and Humphreys” deserves to become, if not a household word, 
at least as familiar a name in counties as we believe the authors’ 
work on municipal government has already made it in boroughs, 
Not only the principal Act of this year, but the other Acts, por- 
tions of Acts, Orders in Council, and what not, which are neces- 
sary and convenient for the understanding of it, are set out and 
commented on in an orderly and workmanlike manner. 
Mr. Whitley Stokes’s useful edition of the Indian Codes— 
which has for the first time put the modern legislation of our 
Indian Empire fairly within the reach of English readers—is 
now completed by the publication of the second volume. This 
is obviously not the a um to discuss the Indian Codes of 
Criminal and Civil Procedure, which take the greater share of 
these 1,200 and odd s to themselves. For English lawyers 
of a ulative or reforming turn the most interesting a 
here will be the Evidence Act. Mr. Whitley Stokes’s criti 
introduction to it should be read by every one who is disposed 
to make light of the difficulties of reducing a body of “ judge- 
made law” to a satisfactory code. The Evidence Act was cer- 
tainly not the product of less oo. or zeal than its com- 
panions, and it had the advan’ of unity of design. But 
it was passed with em aegran | little preliminary discussion and 
ripening, and the result is that the experience of fifteen years 
has disclosed a many weak points. In part, however, the 
difficulties are what a Continental theorist would call immanent. 
Agreement on the ultimate logical or philosophical foundations of 
the doctrine of evidence, or even agreement as to the _— at 
which legal analysis should cease, would perhaps not be brought 
much nearer by any amount of discussion ; and on the practical 
side there must always be trouble in adapting the canons and 
presumptions of the Common Law for the use of a society in 
which a High Court can deliberately record its opinion that oral 
evidence is prima facie not entitled to belief. And yet we have 


heard from the mouth of a County Oourt judge in a populous © 


district, who fermerly had experience of Indian judicial work, 
that the perjury common among suitors in his present juris- 
diction exceeds anything he ever knew in India. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes’s notes are clear and apparently sufficient. 
It was perhaps an excess of care to collect, as illustrations to & 
section on jurisdiction, a number of decisions on the non- 
existence of a substantive cause of action in suits brought for 
such matters as neglecting to offer food to an idol. But the 
coptents of the note are amusing enough to excuse if not to 


justify it. 


NOVELS.* 


M: SHORTHOUSE has produced in The Countess Eve & 
book which it is not easy to criticize. It would be a simple 
matter to ridicule it ; but that would be very cheap. It would 
not be difficult to give way to its charm of style, and praise it 
extravagantly ; but that also, it appears to us, would be wrong. 
Not for the first time, but with more determination than ever 
before, Mr. Shorthouse has written in The Countess Eve a story of 
social life in the eighteenth century, which seems to be — 
to an almost equal degree, by Crébillon fils and by the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The result is an extraordinary amalgam of refined 
sensualism and ascetic mysticism, of champagne suppers and the 
white flower of a blameless life, of the real, with rouge on its 
cheeks, and the supernatural, with a nimbus round its head. 
All this is sufficiently puzzling to a critic who does not wish 
to be unjust to a genuine talent, whatever vagaries that talent 
may indulge in; and we repeat that we have had much search 
ing of heart in preparing to sit in judgment on The Countess 
Eve. The action is laid in the year 1785, in the neighbour 
hood of an unnamed city of Burgundy, which somewhat re 
sembles Dijon and somewhat Besangon, and may very probably 
be a combination of the two. The life of the citizens of this 
town is carefully described, and we are- made to feel that it 
narrow, prosaic, and trivial to the last degree. The town has, 
however, a good theatre, and some of the actors and singers 08 
this stage are ——_ of a higher class, because, being artists, 
they are awakened. . Shorthouse, in several of his 

writings, has suggested these three classes—the common erd of 


* The Countess Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1888, 

Through the Long Night. By E. Lynn Linton. 3 vols, London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 1889. 

The of the Camera; or, the Sister. A Romance. By 
Julian Hawthorne. London: Chatto & Windus. 1888. 
The Power of the Hand. By F.E.M. Notley. 3 vols. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1 
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goon who rank lowest ; the artists, who rank higher; and the 
geastatic persons of quality, who embrace mystical religion and 
thus become the most exalted of the three. So in The Countess 
Bre we have, as the a of this classification, the actor La 
YValliére, full of artistic and sensibility, and the Abbess, 
qho, lifted above all human cares, supplies the religious 
machinery of the tale, and raises the various figures of the 
drama, one hy purged by trial, to her own consummate 
Jevel. _ Besi these two central perso we have the 
fascinating, but somewhat shadowy and even rical, Countess 
Be, whose private garden is named Paradise, and whose 
favourite station therein is underneath the Tree of Life, a certain 
gately Arbor vite. : Still less real is the opera-singer De Brie, a 
of exquisite dignity and purity of life, tted by the 
world, who possesses an hypnotic power of second sight. And, 
thirdly, there is a wholly phantasmal and impersonal Abbé, who, 
to put it quite baldly, turns out to be the devil. These and other 
s, Whose conversations and intrigues are set in a highly 
elaborate and embroidered setting of modulated landscape-effects, 
gove through the pages of The Countess Eve like couples in some 
old-fashioned solemn dance. At the end of it all we are left 
wondering, like sick Tristram in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
whether it has been a real narrative, or merely the wind blowing 
gtapestry-hanging in and out. The fact is that Mr. Shorthouse 
is much too much preoccupied about two things, his moral and 
his style, to do justice to his story. We fancy that, as a writer, 
he could hardly be better described than in his own words, used 
in this book for his hero, De Brie :— 


long range of white summits were, indeed, the heavenly Beulah. Every 
life, and, cafe fa thie fairyland, he could defy ths distracting sights 
in i 
devil or the insinuating of doubt. 
We believe it would be impossible to express more accuratel 

the at in which The Countess Eve has been carried out. But su 
an of life, especially when expressed in delicately-balanced 
sentences, every epithet in which has been laboriously sought, 
though not always successfully found, does not help a man to 
write a good novel. Something more, in fact, is needed to write 
an inte: story of the visio and exquisite form 
which alone the author aims at. e give Mr. Shorthouse full 
edit for his ambition, such as‘it is. e do not wish him to be 


taming and less adroitly developed than the stories of so careful 
a as Mr. should be. 
was scarcely nece: to sign Through the Long Night, for 
the practised pen of Mrs. on inton stands revealed on every 
of it. 1t is, like so many of its predecessors, hard and 


the awkward shyness of an 
, youth at a ionable en- ma: depicted 
~ almost cruel truthfulness. Then Mre Clanrivarde, 
White Devil, who henpecks “that r George,” her 

band, and whose one idea, dwelt upon with the rich Lintonian 
— is that her daughter must and shall marry money. 
fe are also three heroines and two heroes, of the most con- 

th type, Greek divinities of matchless beauty every one 
em, one heroine alone being lifted from this uniformity of 
ities $ loveliness by possessing ears that look like jug-handles 
behind, One of the heroes, as a matter of course, is of that 
‘sensuous, artistic temperament” which lady-novelists 
Just now so fond of smiting, and the other does not quite carry 
the impression which the author desires to give ; for, while 

© States that he is irresistibly handsome rh fascinatingly 


nate, unscrupulous, and bad-tem Mrs. Lynn Linton often 
mentions a mysterious “She” im these volumes, We do not 
know whether this is the deity once worshipped at Kér; but, in 
any case, we wish Mrs. L: Linton would refrain from adoring 
her in adjectival form and in French. “She” as much as you 
like, but not “this El/e woman,” if you please. Like a practised 
a, ing a familiar dish, with here her dash of salt, and 
here her pinch of pepper, the writer of Through the Long Nig. 
2 along the course her attractive story and has no fear 
e 


top of the mountain from the interior of a camera-obscura. As 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne a little too pointedly says, this arrange- 
ment “combines the realism of nature with the imaginative 
charm of a theatre.” The person inside the camera directs the 
lens in various directions, and starts off on a voyage of social 
discovery. What he sees are really successive scenes of melo- 
drama, or rather of melodramatic ballet; for of course, though 
he observes the action of his personages clearly enough, he has to 
guess their words from their eee. He is rewarded by wit- 
ing a series of most remarkable and compromising incidents, 
including an attempted murder and the providential apparition of 
the ghost of a living man. It should perhaps be said at once 
that the book teems with “phantoms of the living,” spiritual 
visitations, spectral illusions, and the like, in the most modern 
taste. This does not prevent Zhe Spectre of the Camera from 
being a sprightly and vivacious story, nor, although it deals so 
much with the wondrous world of “ spooks,” is it at all unwhole~ 
some. On the other hand, it errs by being a little vulgar some- 
times. The rapidity with which, ost on first acquaintance, 
the heroines, Catalina and Hildegarde, develop storms of amatory 
passion is, to say the least of it, rather unusual; but it all comes 
ight at last. We have earnestly endeavoured not to hint at 
. Julian Hawthorne’s secret, which it was rather difficult not 
to do. Any reader who is not extremely fastidious — ! find 
pleasure in making this discovery for himself. Of course bright 
observation and touches of wit are not infrequent in The Spectre 
of the Camera; the male reader who is not diverted, for instance, 
ee Seas t called the Register of Virtue must be hard 
to 
The Power of the Hand, men how] with horror and disgust, 
and then break into tears like a woman; piercing shrieks, every 
time, go ringing out over the sea; some ladies have a jaw like a 
serpent and an eye like an alligator, and a thin greedy mouth like 
a wolf; the light hair of other ladies glitters like limp snakes 
sleeping; they “hold on to Carrie with both hands, quivering 
and trembling in an agony of fear, while every shout of the 
sailors, every rush of sea across the deck, every fierce howl of 
the tempest, elicits a fresh shriek from their lips, a renewed 
trembling and writhing of their frame.” The book on like 
this without intermission through three volumes, and people who 
are fond of this sort of thing ought to like Ze Power of the Hand 
very much, 


FIELD FORTIFICATION.* 


Ww. had occasion, some time ago, when noticing Captain 

Mayne’s Infantry Fire Tactics, to point out that, indiffe- 
rent as must be considered the state of musketry instruction in the 
army, we at least possessed in our language what is admittedly the 
most complete treatise on the subject ; similar judgment may be 
passed on Colonel Brackenbury’s Field Works, the latest volume 
of the valuable series of “ Military Handbooks” edited by that 
indefatigable officer. Merely to pronounce Colonel Brackenbury’s 
book good of its kind woud be very inadequate criticism; it is 
perhaps not too much to say that this is the only work on field 
oe which, whilst embodying all the information that can 
be gathered from purely technical treatises, is written on the 
lines of what may be called “military philosophy.” Curiously 
enough, however, the writer, speaking in the preface of the 
“ appalling dulness” which characterizes almost every treatise on 
fortification, expresses great fear that much of this dulness may 
be found to appertain to his own work. We cannot for a 
moment bring ourselves to believe a writer of Colonel Bracken- 
bury’s stamp guilty of such a weak device as mock modesty, and 
we must conclude that the labour entailed in the production of 
what we do not hesitate to describe as the best book extant on 
the subject—a labour necessitating the analysis and collation of 
an immense and terribly iterative literature—has blunted, as it 
sen with so many authors, his power of criticizing his own 
work, 


* Field Works: their Technical Construction and Tactical Application. 
> Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., Director of the Artil College. 
ith Sogention and Nineteen Plates. Being the Seventh Volume of 
Military dbooks for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers, Edited 
Colonel C. B, Brackenbury. With x vol. of Plates. London: Kegan P, 
Trench, & Co. 1888. 
Field Fortification: Notes on Text Books. Seay Designed and 
Arranged for the use of Officers ing for Promotion Examination. By 
Major H. ie Hutchinson, Bengal Staff Corps. Gale & Polden’s Military 
i 1888, } 
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his actions depict him to the eye of the reader as obsti-| Se 


| 
The central incident of The Spectre of the Camera is one 
which would be more conveniently carried out on the stage than 
ina book. The intrigues of a certain party of Americans and 
Germans scattered through the woods of a Saxon mountain-side 
| are seen and recorded by a narrator who watches them on the 
| There could be no doubt that he was a happy man. His disposition was i 
@ogularly sweet and placid, and he escaped, by an instinctive recoil, everv- 1 
thing that was coarse, cruel, or unpleasant. His religion consisted in 
filowing the -— and the beautiful, and he avoided intuitively the dis- 4 
m- queting and difficult aspects both of life and thought. The existence of 
ut busty was to him a safeguard and an asylum from all the attacks 
aA @ Satan and of doubt. It led him toa Father in Heaven. To him the : 
ars | 
the 
nt. 
of 
at q 
cal 
ind 
rim 
ave 
ous 
ork, mgorous, or realistic, or funny, or sensational, nor claim from 
ris him any of the qualities which he makes no effort to reach. If 
hechooses to compose an Anglican homily in the style of Le 
ont. Temple de Guide, we shall be the last to blame him if his odd 7 
0 8 experiment really comes off. But if he is languid as well as 4 
on- | ami if he is clumsy in ing a supernatural machinery 
for of his own invention, if he is cmuied off his legs by his own scheme 
the of allegory, he must not call us bigoted if we are unable to com- 
; to mend what he writes. We do not say that The Countess Eve— | 
which, in fact, is a very pretty piece of fantastic religious litera- 
ture—is clumsy or languid, but we do feel that we should be say- ere 
| 
ye & 
right, of entertaiming reflection and brisk development of 
eit § plot, untrue to life, violently prejudiced, and yet indisputably | | 
clever and That the reader will fly into a rage | 
e many of Through the Long Night is pretty certain; but 
ry of hen he has deprecated the artificial manner iad the smart tone, | , 
red, ff hewill be obliged to admit that the book is not the work of an | _ 
irty- § ordinary mind, and that it claims respectful attention. Pre- 
ined ‘inent among the characters is the figure of Miles Stagg, the self- 
? the tade miner, a vigorous old creature who does not hesitate to call a \ 
| t8 Made a spade, mostly with a fine old crusted adjective thrown in 
ead. mth it. He has a chum, by courtesy described as “the head- | 
wish @udener,” who is really an ex-miner as unsuccessful as Miles is | 
lent Mecessful. This personage is a mere stalking-horse for the wit | 
rele ff Miles Stagg, trotted in for the facetious millionaire to crack 
ntess Ff hitjokes and “sweer his sweer” upon. The miner’s son, Caleb | 
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The exhaustive of the purely 
engineeri int of view, is no doubt a comparatively unattrac- 
tive aa: Field works lack most of dhe apesl y alluring 
characteristics of permanent fortification ; ever hampered by con- 
siderations of time, site, and materials, except under the rarest 

* circumstances, they inevitably retain the incomplete, “make- 
shift” character of temporary structures. About the construc- 
tion of redoubts, field casemates and epaulments, defensive posts, 
and extemporized obstacles there never can be the keen satisfac- 
tion derived from completeness, unexceptionable neatness and 
symmetry, scientific provision, regardless of cost, against every 
conceivable eventuality—in fact, none of the pride and circum- 
stance appertaining to regular forts and batteries. Nevertheless, 
with reference to modern warfare it is almost a truism to assert 
that field works, even of the most ephemeral nature, play an all- 
important part on the battlefield, and that the a has, there- 
fore, become an indispensable adjunct to the rifle. In fact, the 
study of that branch of military science is no longer one which 
can be left to the regular engineer. 

Furthermore, the methods, comparatively simple, because 
necessarily limited in scope, of securing in the field the advan- 
tages of cover for oneself and obstruction to the enemy form only, 
so to speak, the A BC of the art. They bear to the whole 
subject of field fortification a proportion somewhat similar to 
that which drill and evolutions bear to tactics in the broad sense. 
The military student who has become familiar with every re- 
cognized type of field work, with the available value of field 
materials, and the relations of areas to time and tasks, with the 
capabilities of soldiers’ spades and billhooks, finds himself in 
position to begin the real study of the art—namely, the tactical 
employment of improvised fortification. Thus is this study 
divided into two very distinct parts, the first of which deals 
exclusively with matters of detail, hard facts and figures, with 
what we might call “recipes” concerning average cases, and 
“wrinkles” om to special circumstances. This sort of 
work demands little else but memory and a modicum of 
mechanical disposition. The other deals with the judicious 
application of works to the broad purposes of war, with their 
influence on the moral of troops and their suitability to the 
protean circumstances of the offensive or the defensive. 

Even on the subject of pure engineering—one which has been 
copiously written about, and no doubt somewhat drearily, as the 
author remarks—Colonel Brackenbury has managed to invest 
his statements with a very “human” interest. In his general 
description of staple contrivances we find an attractive, in- 
tellectual smack, due to the manner in which he traces the 
“evolution” of all the ideas embodied in typical constructions. 
Undoubtedly this logical and, to a certain extent, historical 
treatment of technicalities has saved that portion of his book 
from the dulness he dreads, and secured one of his chief pur- 
poses; any ordinary reader can indeed “ master its contents, 
among which will be found no mysteries, real or pretended.” 
The author would have already done sufficiently work had 
he merely expounded a technical branch of the art of war in a 
manner, not only exact, but highly readable; but in dealing with 
the tactical application of field works he engages on pee | com- 
paratively little trodden, and he succeeds in presenting a subject 
which offers much scope for original research in a critical manner 
seldom equalled by ater writers. 

The ruling ideas which give the special tone to Colonel 
Brackenbury’s work are—firstly, that a clear understanding of 
the true “ object” of field fortification is, at every step, fully as 
important as the art of constructing works, and that it is per- 
niciously easy to mistake the ultimate purpose of “cover and 
obstructions,” to over-fortify, in fact, pot thus to lose the all- 
important spirit of offensive; secondly, that as “the whole art of 
strategy and tactics is summed up in the principle to be superior 
at the right time and place,” and as superiority need not always 
be that of numbers or even skill, but may be found in higher 
moral tone, much may be done by judicious use of cover to ensure 
at the critical moment this superiority in “moral” or “nervous 
energy.” As a practical soldier, and one who has seen closely 
every great military operation of the last twenty-five years, 
Colonel Brackenbury insists strenuously on the fact, so constantly 
neglected by theoretical writers, that the whole value of troo 
depends on their nervous energy. “I have seen strong men faint, die, 
andeven oe in warfrom pureexhaustion, and there are many steps 
between absolute failure and perfect condition. The moral sense 
is equally capable of many stages between heroism and collapse 
of my | and the quality of a officer will be shown by his 
power of keeping his men in heart and strength as long as 

The author's insistance on the necessity of husbanding the 
moral and physical stre of troops by the provision of cover 
until the moment of the offensive has come is, paradoxical as it 
may at first seem, closely connected with the military principle 
that, except in rare cases, fortification defeats its own ends if it 
only provides for passive defence. Success on the battle-field is 
never achieved by mere resistance, however successful, and it must 
be borne in mind that the attack, either direct or counter, is suc- 
cessful if it succeed, however slightly, anywhere, whilst passive 
defence is an utter failure if it fail even at one point only. The 
tactical value of a good field work is therefore tested, assuming it 
to be sufficient for the purpose of cover, by the facilities it offers 
for successful counter-attack at the critical moment of an action. 

On this topic Colonel Brackenbury’s own words are so pregnant 


that it will be best to quote them verbatim. Speaking of th § — 
true tactical object of field fortification, he points out that “Iti, JB its con 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of husbanding nervoy of ™ 
energy to the last moment possible. Aftera fever or long fasting vessel 
the bravest men are sometimes reduced to such nervous prostry. jp hesvil 
tion as to start at the slightest noise. . . . Between that cond} The 
tion and a full stock of energy there are many stages; no troop Lang, 
can bear more than a certain amount of exposure to fire withoy jy sidered 
suffering in moral force, which is but another word for one form § pag® I 
of nervous ene Northern races, such as English, Ge its title 


Russians, are cooler, and therefore do not expend nervous 

so fast as Southern; but the best of us must yield at lag, 
Economy of nervous energy is even more important than eco 

of food or ammunition. .. . We may recollect with advantag 
how completely the use of field casemates at Plevna provesta 
the Turks from being shaken by the long-sustained bombardmen 
of the Russians. During the bombardment most of the Turk 
sought shelter; on the commencement of the assault they pour 
out of the casemate entirely fresh and ready.” 


Colonel Brackenbury’s book deals in due proportion with Dr. Joh 
branch of the art, from the construction of a loophole to th jj M#er4 
attack of a large position, and necessarily the bulk of the workis mecdot 
devoted to tactical questions, the methods of defending anj rally § 
attacking localities, woods, defiles, and villages, among the ex Library 


4. 


amples more elaborately detailed being the admirable defence of 
Saragossa, the very special case of the Torres Vedras lines, and 


the operations around Plevna. As we have said before, every Dolet ; 
topic is treated from the very broadest point of view. The au aa the. 
indeed, is particularly anxious that his volume should not The edit 


used for vulgar “cramming” purposes, and has —_ to ui 
his own words, to make it “as unattractive as possible to thom 
who have only that evil purpose in mind.” Seeing the excelleng 


of the work done, we can ly condemn its intention; buts ® 
not “evil purpose” an overstrong word? As long as there ay Club, an 
examinations, whether competitive or qualifying, there will bk dation 0 
cramming of sorts, and examinations are, after all, the only wy Pe 
discovered thus far to ensure that young officers shall knoy je Jw Bri 
something of their profession. Moreover, we should say tha, oo 
notwithstanding the anathema against cramming, Colom he 
Brackenbury’s first five chapters at least, and the volume d 
appendices and plates, would be of the greatest help to students : a 
reparing for examinations, and furthermore would in all pm British 
ability inspire them with a strong desire to become in time th mest sca 
“real military student” for whom the book is intended. year 173 
Like much of the military literature published of late in Eng j§ mnat 
land, the latest volume of the “ Handbooks of Officers and Now 153-54, 
Commissioned Officers is addressed very specially to the Milita 
and the Volunteers. We are quite willing to endorse the mt 
writer's assurance that, if all our leaders of men in the auxiliary Retroapec 
services really would “master” its contents, they would @& a | 
doubtedly learn, “not only how to delay the march of an invade, the ama 
but to make the villages and towns of England mere graves fot # - Peper 
the famous invading army of 100,000 men which certainly may, y, it 
and probably will, be some day landed on our shores.” libraries R 
Major Hutchinson’s Field Fortification is a production oft Palace, 

ve different kind ; but, although typically a “cramming” 
is also a very good work. Its aims are, it is true, modest ; it wns 
no means pretends to supersede either authorized or independett red 3 
text-books, but simply to facilitate the study of technicalities by the 
summarizing and co-ordinating the large array of facts, figures able libra 
and formule which the company officer of modern days is & 
pected to become conversant with during a course of field fortif- allow 
cation. In fact, this little volume, compact and well di med ‘he 
curiously complete without looking formidable, will probably down oat 
remind many of the almost unattainable ideal of unim mare} 
“fair notes” which in their Woolwich or Sandhurst days wer § 5, of El 
held to be the true criterion of diligence and acumen. In ay fg, Lib 
case, we think it would form a decidedly useful ms ibrar; + 

i ‘ 


volume to Colonel Brackenbury’s anti-cramming and more 


rary work, 
found, 

tut the 

THE BOOKWORM.* 

bookworms, book-collectors, bibliomaniats the Parits 
biblioklepts, and all the kind who haunt libraries, hove ff Uilike an, 
over stalls, crowd auctions, and study catalogues, there is @ B Ment ap 
bound or limit to their talk, their stories, their adventures, ant If @tster Ne 
their surprising discoveries. Nor is there any bound or limit # §* London 


the talk about books, y old books. Nor is there aay 
reason why a journal devoted to this great subject should <e 
on for ever, if it keep clear of the rock on which such jo 
have generally struck, called the Rock of Dulness. As regards 
the publication before us, there is no on its title- 
cover to show whether it is a journal, whether it is the 
volume or the fiftieth, whether it is to go on, or whether it is. @ 
appear in the catalogues with the melancholy words “all pub 
lished.” There is no preface by the editor; there is no 
name on the title-page ; there is no scheme, or plan, oF My 
spectus. Nor can it be easily gathered from the make-up of 
volume whether the papers are those of a serial, bound, # 


or 


whether they were written ially for this volume. If, how: flies dul) 
ever, The is a magazine, it maybe as well to remind befo: 


* The Bookworm: an Illustrated Treasury of Old Time Literature 


London: Elliot Stock. 1888. 
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or ring of waters which are heavy and lumpish, and that a 


: vessel caught in these waves, even if it escape the Rock, labours 
heavily has been known to capsize. 

ondi set. of verses by Mr. Andrew 

Lang, who, as he is liberally quoted in the volume, may be con- 

hon sidered as a principal contributor. It is something to have the 


pases lit up even by quotations. The volume contains, to justify 
itstitle, a few papers on Forgotten Books. There is, however, an 
jmmense mass of “Old Time Literature,” which is not so much 
as not read; surely the second title of the volume 

ight be so construed as to include papers on some of the books 

ing to this class. Instead of this, there are papers on 

Dr. Johnson and his Taverns; on Grub Street and its Journal ; 
m the first editions of Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress; on the Natural History of the Bookworm, with a 
, of the creature—and all these papers seem to have 

read before. Now, if a man has nothing new to tell about 

Dr. Johnson and his Taverns, he might at least dish up his old 
paterials so as to make them look new. The very stories and 
mecdotes are, for the most part, as old as the hills—the one 


ork is 

pally good story in the volume is taken bodily from gh 
4. Library. Who does not know the stale old stories about the 
100 which wrote a whole book; about the manners and a 
ang fy ace of Snuffy Davy ; about the quarrel between Rabelais and 
every Dolet; Dr. J ohnson 8 opinion about Don Quirote; Charles Lamb's 
utho, the Len of Books, and Leigh Hunt’s on Catalogues ? 
ot by  Meeditor, if there is one, of a journal—if this be a journal— 
to uy ME Mefoted to books and book-lore should consider that he will 
‘thom meet with support from those who already know a good deal 
Tene @ihe subject. Do we buy such a journal, for instance, in order 
but sm fead for the first time who were the members of the Kit Cat 


Club, and Ma they were so called; and what was the first foun- 
dation of the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks ? 
The earliest work on lish Bibliography was a serial called 


19 te British Librarian, conducted b i i 

y that painstaking anti 
ee William Oldys, who compiled a Catal eof the Pamphlets 
colon Harleian Library and wrote History of the Origin of 


Pamphlets—there is a fine = in these days for any one who 
wil write a History of the Decline and Fall of Pamphlets. The 


1. British Librarian professed to be a “ Review or Abstract of our 
ne the Ip Matt scarce, , and valuable Books.” It appeared in the 


jeer 1738, and it ran for six months, when it came to an abrupt 
tamination. The Retrospective Review of 1820-26, and again of 
1653-54, carried on the same plan of work, in which there is 
iivays plenty to be done. It is, indeed, greatly to be desired 
iit, in the interests of literature, something similar to the old 


e the 
: five might again be started, even though scholars and 
should be its only readers. 
vade, jg , We must not, however, omit a word of partial commendation for 
oi re sd on the London Libraries. Six of them are noticed, too 
y, itis true. Except that of the British Museum, all these 
litmaries are practically unknown. They are those of Lambeth 


Palace, Sion College, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and Dr. 
Williams’s. Lambeth Palace Library was first founded by Arch- 
bishop Bancroft, but was not established in the Palace till the 
year 1663, and then the books were crammed away in eries 
Ro one could get at them. It was Archbishop Howley who 

had the Great Hall fitted up for them; it is now a truly vener- 
able library, both for its a ce and for its contents; but how 
many people are aware of its existence, or of the liberal rule which 
allows it to be thrown open on certain days? A stray visitor 
used to be a rare event in the old Sion College—now, alas! pulled 
down and built over; a writer in a volume called the rm 
surely ought to know better than to say that the College on the 
tte of Elsing’s Spital had no recommendation of age. y regards 
the Libraries of St. Paul’s and Westminster, they are not public 
libraries, but the Property of the Chapters, yet they are both most 
» and well worthy of a visit. Another very little 

own and most valuable library is that known by the name of 
founder, Dr. Williams, a Presbyterian minister, who died 
the end of the seventeenth century. This library contains 

ps the finest collection anywhere existing of seventeenth- 
‘airy theological works, with a vast mass of MSS. relating to 
Puritans, their divines, their meetings, and their sermons. 
any of the other libraries, it is a lending library, and at 
Heent appears to be chiefly used by the students of Man- 
i New College. There are a great many other libraries 
London which still remain to be described—the Guildhall 
Mimry, the Library of King’s and that of University, the 
saries of the Athenzum, of the Royal, and of the London In- 
Perhaps there is or was formerly a Library at Gresham 

} there should be a good deal to observe and to describe 
tioners’ Hall; there is a good! collection of books at the 
College; there is the ne Be Library; there are the 


& 


au 


t is 10 J Maries of the United Service Institution, of the India House, 
ll pub Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Society, the Society 
editor's Mantiquaries, e Geological Society, and the Inns of Courts. 
eh hen”, **tly, the new Library of the People’s Palace. If the 
4, of will only stick to its legitimate object, avoiding 
how and remembering that even on the eubject of dusty 
, nd ull writing causeth weariness of spirit, there may be a 
remisl before it lighter and brighter than the present. 
teratue 
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sconductors that the Rock of Dulness is surrounded by a belt 


TWO BOOKS.* 

T is not odd that there should be a “boom” in works not 
quite so long as La Guerre et la Paix, and —— of being 

printed in one volume. Nor need we wonder that human bei 
who are tired to death of social and theological discussion in 
fiction should turn to boys’ books for diversion. If nobody will 
cease to inflict the newspaper and the platform on us in regular 
three-decked novels, if every novelist will make his characters 
talk about the very topics which sadden everyday life, it is only 
natural that tales of adventure should have their chance, and that 
the mature should stealthily borrow the treasures of the school- 
room lib Not without hope did we approach Troy Town, by 
«Q.,” and Commodore Junk, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn. But the 
vanity of hope is only too well known, and these romances do not 
really patans. us for the endless chatter about Tolstoi and 
Dostoievsky. No, a man may be no philosopher, he may not 
pore on persons of no interest through a microscope, and then 
publish the dismal results of his observations; he may not inflict 
on you a fictitious hash of the latest German fad about the date 
of the Book of Tobit ; he may have all these negative merits, he 
pes | write a boy’s book in one volume, and with a red cover, 
and yet he may leave you to hope that he will interest some 


other body. a would be more ble than the chance 
of declarmg that The Astonishing History of Troy Town is 
interesting or exciting. It is always delightful to encourage a 


fresh author; criticism lurks about with her penny trumpet 
in her pocket, waiting for a chance to welcome some new 
conquering hero. But how seldom she gets the chance! In Dead 
Man's Rock, “Q.” showed that his heart was in the right place, at 
all events; and if his tale was full of unconscious reminiscences 
or coincidences, at least his style was good. With a little more 
ractice, we hopéd that “Q.” would go far; but to some who 
ked fowbetter things, Troy Town is a disappointment. It is a 
collection of the humours of a remote seaside place. Now there 
are great varieties of taste in humour. Some people do not 
see the fun of Mark Twain, and clever ladies cannot read 
Pickwick. We shall not say that the humours of Troy Town are 
enough to drive one to Dostoievsky for a chance of mirth. We 
shall merely offer two or three samples, with the remark that 
many persons think 7roy Town funny :— 


1. 

We were vastly genteel. We even had our shibboleth, a verdict to be 
passed before anything could hope for toleration in Troy. The word to be 
pronounced was “ CUMEELFO,” and all that was not cumeclfo was 


Fun is all very well, but business is business, and Troy is a trading port 
with a character to keep up: for who has not heard the bye-word, 


ith 
“ Working like a Trojan” ? 


mL. 
“Stop a bit,” said Caleb more brightly. “About livin’ inside o’ the 
now ; es that a shiny cannon ?” 
“A what?” 
“ A shiny cannon—which is the same as to say, won't et do elst?” 


“Ob, a sine-qua-non,” said Mr. Fogo. 


Iv. 
“ Lazar-house” is pronounced “Lazarus,” and “ leper” “leppard.” 
v. 
We read of “ humanity and Trojanity.” 


VI. 
The fashionable people in this narrative are named Goodwyn Sandys. 


vil. 
A DIALocuE. 
“Good morning,” said the Admiral cheerily. 
Mornin’.” 


“Same as —twelve inches.” 

Ton taken aback, bub smiled, and 
“ Ha, ha! You are a wit, I ive.” 

But the drivers conversation teemed with the unexpected. 


“ Took ’ere, Ruby-face! give me any more of yer sass an’ I’ll punch yer 
’ed for tuppence.” 


dismal shrieks ; the three mushroom hats shook with terror. Mr. 
looked up from his washing. 

“Papa, oh, save him! save our dear Papa!” 

There was no danger. Presently a crimson face rose over the 
stern, blowing like a grampus. A pair of dripping epaulets followed ; 
then the Admiral stood up, knee-deep in water, and swore and spat 
nately. 


In the matter of jokes we are like Mr. Jingle when Mr. Pickwick 
was ordering dinner—we do not presume to dictate, It is an 
affair of taste. The reader who is convulsed by these examples of 
the fun of Troy Town had better buy it at once, for these are not 
specimens of unusual merit and brilliance—they are just ordinary 
samples. Many critics have been greatly diverted by Troy Town; 
and a critic who, frankly, does not feel amused, may suspect him~ 
self of owning no sense of fun. Either the people who roar over 
Troy Town are like the friends of Mr, Peter Magnus, or the 
people who feel that an additional melancholy has been 


added to 
* The Astonishing History of Troy Town, By Q. London: Cassell. 
Commodore Junk. By G. Manville Fenn. London: Cassell. 1888 
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: with vignettes by B. Sigmund, E. Wilson, and Alice | appeared by the late M. Albert Duruy (2), the best of the younger. 
verses by E. Weatherly, and | writers of France for combined faculty, actual 
"ond amwings by Yeend King and Alice West. Mr. Yeend King’s | experience, and expertness in historical argument. “ Six semaines. 
nach ight studies of the newly-married lovers in the last-named | aux tirailleurs algéri the author's brief, and. 
ting are extremely pretty. Sheridan’s Here’s to the Maiden | for a time brilliant, but at last unfortunate, service in the war 
Mr i Fifteen is charmingly illustrated by Miss Alice | of 1870, is bright and instructive; we wish we could say that, 
card fisvers, though the maiden of fifteen is more juvenile in appear- | it is not by that fatal want of dignity which too often, 
aing gee than she should be. The Good Shepherd comprises verses | accompanies the “ chants du i il est bien battu.” 
1 by wy F. E. Weatherly on the Nativity, the Flight into Egypt, | When will Frenchmen learn to about “la ité, 
ordi fe, such as children may easily learn, well-designed | cette vertu toute frangaise,” and to contrast it with the vices 
“the : by Alice Reeves. Messrs. Dean & Son’s picture-books | of the vrai jen, brutality, « and so forth, is 
al of gas bright and entertaining as ever. The Naval Panorama, by only pitiably silly at the best, disgust so at the worst P, 
20 Harry Payne, is a lively series of interfolded pictures of Jack's | And M. Duruy’s historical sense does not make his Chauvinism 
J life at sea, and The Circus is a pictorial show of the attractions | proof against M. Taine’s Iconoclasm in the case of Napoleon. 
they {the arena, with its performing horses, dogs, clowns, and spritely | But the eee on Hoche, especially on the melancholy Quiberon, 
rked gders. For youngsters who possess pencils and paint-box there | affair, on i ’ rson who will be little 
1s, it jsamusement for many a wet day in A Medley in Picture Scraps | known to Englishmen (let us admit probably few. 
f the fr-copying and colouring. There are amusing little cuts and | Frenchmen even have heard of it, he ve once given 
small in M. E. Hathaway's Cats in Gloves catch no Mice, though | Englishmen a very sound beating), Brigadier Muscar, a typical 
Ned the “Duchess of Pau” is a title that no well-bred cat could | grognard of the Hevclutionsry army, and on that si affair 
gold daim. In the Sunny South, by E. E. Cuthell (Smith & Innes), | the Malet conspiracy, are of the first order of historical 
Hof isthe story of two small children’s pranks and mischances wpe essay, constant to the “ document and full of life, 
wood {winter's sojourn at Cannes, and is illustrated by T. Pym with | M. Duruy’s handling of that prize ublican prig- 
the acellent spirit and sympathy. The Dame and her Donkeys Five | gishness, M. Iung, in the essay on Dubois-Crancé, is admirable, 
rem (field & Tuer) is one of the series of ‘‘ Forgotten Picture-Rooks for | and his article on Quiberon all the more interesting that, while 
sre, Children ” which appear curiously “unclassed” among our present- | he by no means makes Hoche a demigod, and, indeed, goes 
tiny, day juvenile literature. It tells the old story of Deborah Dent to | rather the other way, he defends him, perhaps justly, from the 
your the accompaniment of vigorous little hand-painted cuts. -Adl on | charge of breach of faith towards the unhap oem 
liner, ¢ Summer's Day, by Mr. G. C. Davies (Jarrold), is a brightly | _ The old plan of teaching G tin having (who 
Me wiitten story of the sports and adventures of a of children | shall say wisely ?) died nobody perhaps in land 
ryati inthe country, illustrated with some pretty rural pictures by | will think of ing German grammar through ch. Yet. 
eron's Gistomelli and others. The new volume of Cassell’s Family | this also might not be the maddest thing yet done in the educa- 
forth fq Magazine contains plenty of good and wholesome fiction, essays, | tional way. If any Englishman cares to try it, M. A. Lévy has. 
lemen verse, and uncommonly good illustrations by Mr. Brewtnall, pans (though not, of course, with that intention) a method (3). 
. Me, Arthur Hopkins, and other artists. In the Children's Illus-| It seems a little “unscientific,” as the devotees of P 7 
=a trated Magazine (Seeley & Co.) we have Professor Church’s | say; but we do not know that we think much the worse of it 
ani “Three Greek Children,” and Mrs. Marshall’s “Chris and Tina.” | that. 
¢ ani fg The illustrations in colour, delicately executed, are a special | We have before us three short phi ical treatises, of some 
Th fy ‘ature of this attractive book. interest. M. Joyau’s view of the question (4) seems to 
ented, Of Letts’s Diaries (Cassell & Co.) for the coming year we have | be based on the famous old position that no one prea Guar ag 
Wes [ atious specimens designed for “scribbling” purposes and rough | evil, and that you have therefore only to educate the faculty of 
nsamn [g Memoranda. The “ Scribbling Diary, No. 39,” and the “Ro choice in order to acquire, not only the power, but in a way the 
el, Dury, No. 31,” both with interleaves of blotting-paper and dis- | certainty, of choosing good. M. Ribot (5) isa authority in 
R a week's space on opening, are unsurpassed in their class. | his own line; but we own that we have never le to take 
nts useful, also, are the smaller forms, with the same character- | seriously such philosophy as that which gravely builds theories 
s ing @ ities, numbered 38, 47, and 33—the last being without blotting | on the case of a child who couldn’t learn habet while he 
‘rors fy aves. The “Commercial Tablet Diary ” takes a calendar form, | had the spuffies in his breathing from a tumour in the nose, and 
story ar be hung to desk or wall by the loop attached to the back, | learnt it promptly when the tumour was removed. M. Cellarier’s 
en will be found very serviceable. From Messrs. Collins, Son, | treatise (6).has rather a bi in title, and we cannot. say that the 
sssim fy & C0. we have received copies of their capital “Scribbling | vagueness is in the title only. , 
‘ed Diaties,” with and without blotting-paper, and bound in durable 
crable [UMP Toan, which is well calculated to withstand wear. 
NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
m the FRENCH LITERATURE. 7 WE Land.of the Hibiscus Blossom, by Hume Nisbet (Ward.é& 
burned a- book that may be variously described from 
alwatt M HUGUET'S En Colonne (1) appears to us to, deserve the | many points.of view, ing to the personality of the reader, 
dly in ® title of a livre de bonne fot better than almost any French | and there will yet be found some imperfection in the descriptions 
. head book.on the subject of the Tonquin war that we have seen. It | It may be read in faith as a traveller's story;“a yarn of 
‘Mme bs some faults—the quasi-naturalist minuteness of its style, and | the Papuan Gulf,” as the title puts it, a marvels and 
sors hd rigid limitation to what the author actually saw—while at | adventures as exciting as any written for It may be 
hus a same time the narrative is divested of nearly gll personal | 9 record of the writer's own experience of th uan paradise, 
ors, UY mst. and liveliness. But these very faults almost inevitably carry | or a study of the original imitive man, or an oblique 
rivalty With them the merits of exactness and fidelity. M. Huguet seems | demonstration of the blessings of civilization: Some vne defined 
ortune tho to have remarkabl few illusions for a chman. We do | the strongest evidence of civilization to be the extreme proba~ 
; noble | Mégreatly admire marks of exclamation and interrogation in the | bility of being cheated if you he and the certainty of 
Carey §§ “@t, but certainly, if they ever were in place, they are so as | being starved.if you have it not. In New Guinea and,among the 
be tr Bled to the bulletins of General Millot and some other pen- | islands of Torres Straits it seems that the advance of civilization 
of worthies of this war, i Bagetcle speaking of the Black | is chiefly marked by the dissemination of death and disease by 
ou Mp and the Chinese regulars, neither affects contempt of them, | gunpowder, ‘aleohol, ite -bombs, and the use of wearing 
id om the other hand, extols them as terrible fellows, in order | q the last’ being ap tly the most. efficacious «means 
. some he may urge or infer what still more terrible fellows their all. In «.word, says us “we> teach the; native 
‘apa 5 clo were, But he remarks with much ess that, if | races how to, dress themselves -before , — 
igs nit ese generals had had a ghost of a notion of the-art of | can be more horrible than Mr.-Nisbet’s stories of the license 
1lé@ Uship, the French would not be in pone | now. His ¢x- | fraud of. traders and sufferings of the brown and 
to li of the comparative ineffectiveness of the ek is | blameless natives, the dynamiting of the man-hunting: bleck 
ut We tho, we think, correct—to wit, that their extraordinary skill-in | cannibals. Now, if these things are merely the stuff of whieh 
“weal ff Bg the spade was a snare to them by depriving them, not of | yarns are spun, well and good; only the reader ought notito be 
Gran the for fighting, but of ‘the knowledge how to ‘fight in left in doubt,as to the fiction and fact of the narrative. If yeu 
3 off Spen, when fighting in the open might have been yery dis- | omit to read the preface, you read what, purports to bea “yarn:’ 
derablé § S#90s to the French. He neither hides nor does he parade the | If you read the preface, you ‘find that the atrocities. described 
Tan) {tshion in which his countrymen carried on the war. to be based upon fact, despite the author's declaration 
Messtt really like to hear, as Captain Jamy says, some ques- 
oks ff (we do not care whether on the score of justice or expe- | who in his vivid chronicle. Mr. Nisbet's: pictures of 
*#FB $7) asto the extraordinary system of shooting Chines deserters | Papuan life—the sorrows of Queen Ine, the pretty idyl-of the 
ries d the hand. The Chinese generals must have been much obliged | loves of Kamo and Rea, the sketch of the devoted French 
olourel that reach, that is all we can say. We ought, haps, to add | missionaries at Yule Island—are wonderfully moving and: im- 
‘mont Be” the book, which is prettily got up with the newfangled, | pressive, . His descriptions of. the coast, scenery, the ing forests, 
on lithographs, sometimes coloured, and has exceptionally 
be Fei maps, is rather one for those who know something of the war | (2) Etudes d'histoire militaire. Par A.Duruy. Paris:,Calmann or 
ea y others, as it neither pretends nor attempts to Méthode pratique de langue allemande. Par A. Lévy. . Paris:, 
style interesting volume of historico-military sketches has | (4) Essai sur Ja liberté morale. Par E. Jovan. Paris; Alcan.) 
Bell ® Bow - (5) Psychologie de Vattention. Par Th. Ribot. Paris: Alcan, 
Colonne. Par L. Huguet. Paris: Marpon et Flammarion. (6) Etudes sur la raison. Par F. Cellarier. , 
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— 
the unknown rivers, the mysterious caverns where gold is found 
‘water-washed in natural rock-cradles, are all mgr imposing, 
and illustrated by his pencil with excellent e here and 
venturer Niggeree, the disreputable tyrant ina Joe, 
Professor Killmann, the scientist, who would as lief slay a native 
as shoot a bird of paradise. It is almost unkind of Mr. Nisbet to 
discount the persuasive power of his raiture by saying that 
these worthies only “ embody principles that ap be,” if 
poe pe rer riot were not checked by responsible authority, 
religion, an er. 
Some Aspects of Humanity, by E. Hughes (Elliot Stock), is a 
collection of essays, most of which have, as is common to present- 
day essays, much of the a ce of improvisations. The 
themes are ordinary e variations on these themes are 


pers in 
in, the nature 
apprehended 


and not essays at “Curious History of some Mi 

Letters” is not a bad sketch for a farcical melodrama. The 
* Argument in Favour of Ghosts” is good only in one ; it 
is thin, and its thinness is, nevertheless, disappointing. e best 
argument is that “a ces are in their favour,” and we don’t 
get enough of it. ere are some odd mistakes in “ The Progress 


of Watering Places.” Torquay, for instance, is not a town of | ( 


more than forty thousand inhabitants, and the author should 
give over writing of “ Mr. Tennyson” and “ Mr. Trevelyan.” 
Mr, Alexander Balmain Bruce’s Life of William Denny 
yop af & Stoughton) is the story of a promising career cut 
rt in a moment of mental depression resulting from an over- 
wrought brain. This, at least, is the verdict suggested by the 
letter of Mr. Denny's medical adviser (p. 448), in which “ un- 
necessary fuss and work” are fmy indicated as the causes of 
the nervous irritation which led to the fatal deed. Mr. Bruce’s 
book is melancholy reading. 1t contains an interesting account, 
drawn from professional sources, of William Denny’s successes 
in steamship building and in the early use of steel for ships, 
and, at the same time, only too full a recital of the ceaseless 
activity of the shipbuilder in non-professional fields of enter- 
prise. Every kind of social or political agitation appears to have 
his attention as lecturer, speaker, or writer, with a white 
heat of fervour that worked disastrously upon a highly-strung 
nervous organization. It was burning the candle at both ends 
until the process could not be stayed. 
Those or soft-headed, persons who think that 
prisons ought to be reformed into comfortable quarters for, 
criminals may find not a little ee in Crime: 


No doubt we mays if we accept the convict’s point of view, go a 


heart of the convict. Criminals, it is feeling) 
code of morals, though 


ion of criminals and the p tion of the most 


disgusting forms of hypocrisy, the model prison at Elmira, N.Y. 
Mr. Rylands finds his “ theoretically perfect plan” for the treat- 
ment of convicts. Let the sly convict satisfy “ certain competent 


young man who solaced them with “homely musick” on the 
guiterne. 

The Torch (Petherick & Co.) is the new title of the Colonial 
Book Circular, edited by Mr. E. A. Petherick, a bibliographical 
guide for colonial readers of current publications, of which we 

the first volume. We have also received the Handbook and 
r of the Watford Public Li , the latter 
compiled by Mr. John’ Woolman, the librarian. This is a very 


different piece of work from the Catalogue of the Fulham Free 


Public Lib: (Harrison), which is a compilation of disgracefy 
slovenli = A a » ent who forwards an annotated copy 
only too completely shows. There are few pages that do ng 
contain gross errors of ascription or description, in addition 
innumerable misprints. : 

In the charming “Knickerbocker Nuggets” series of pocky 
volumes we have Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Italian Poets, y 
two volumes (Putnam’s Sons). 

Music is strong] represented in the last two numbers of [dy 
Librairie de l’Art) by articles and illustrations deriva 

m M. Adolphe Jullien’s two sumptuous volumes on Berligg 
and Wagner. The most attractive literary contribution is, hoy, 
ever, from the pen of M. Emile Michel—a discriminating critig) 
article on Peter Brueghel, illustrated by admirable focsiniy 
of some of Cock’s engravings after the elder Brueghel. 

We have received new editions of Jerusalem; the City 
Herod and Saladin, by Walter 
(Bentley & Son); Fenn’s Compendium nglis 
Funds, and revised to date Robert Lucas 
(Effingham Wilson); The Prayer Book Interleaved, with Noty 
and Historical Illustrations by the Rev. Dr. o—e and th 

Winchester 
and the first Eliot, by 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Comma 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, eat 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must @ 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writeag 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

NOTICHh.—Al intended for insertion int 
Saturpar Review should be addressed direct to the Maxum 
of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, SATURDAY Review 
38 Sovrnampton Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent fray” 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable i 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourth 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarvrvay Review may likewise be obtained # 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornerrvenam, 8 # 
Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. Gatianant, 224 Ru 
Rivoli 

The Review is duly registered for transmission 

The publication of the SarvnvaY Review takes place on Satur 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obta® 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of p , 
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decidedly not extraordinary. A paper on “ Patience,” considered as 
the precise virtue of the eperitual s nature, just as salt is the essential 
gift of the physical, is pleasantly written in a terse, reflective vein. 
other on “ Children and Flowers” is not without an elegant 
prettiness of expression which veils the commonplace character 
of the matter not ineffectually. The longest essay is a vague | 
and inconclusive comparison of English and American fiction. , 
This is a sadly turbid outpouring. \ 
; 8 (Ward & Downey), tho ere series, in neat cloth bindings. 
and limitations of the essay, appear to be but dimly We have also received A Menology; or, Record of Departed 
the writer. Many of these papers are descriptive notes of travel, | Friends, compiled by M. E. Barrow, a calendar of Scriptunl 
texts (Parker & Co.); St. Peter's Chains, a series of sonnets q 
Rome and the Italian revolution, by Aubrey de Vere, LL), 
(Burns & Oates); The Unfortunate One, from the Russian 
Toorgeynieff, by A. R. Thompson (Triibner); Avatar, from th 
French of Théophile Gautier (Vizetelly) ; Part I. of Longmuj 
Handbook of English History, by R. McWilliam, Bd 
Longmans & Co.); Infection and Disinfection, Robe 
, M.D. & Hall); Elocutionist, by Rupa 
Garry (Marcus Ward & Co.); and Burke’s Class-Book of Blam 
| tion (Dublin: Weldrick). 
ar 
| * va 
4 tts Causes and Remedy, by L. Gordon Rylands (Fisher Unwin). 2 
| seem an objectionable punishment, and prison garb 7s “ degrading,” . 
besides being the cause of “ uncharitable feelings,” in the deep int 
“have a th 
And it is the differ- les 
ence that brings them under the “ brutalizing ” influence of prison, ha 
though Mr. Rylands is humourist enough not to say so. Prisone 
of course, ought not to be “irritated.” They should be sana In 
under some soothing system, with nice kind warders, no chapel do 
attendance, and no bigoted chaplains. In that noble institution shi 
for the perpetuat a _me 
call 
pay that he is “ reformed,’ and he shou set . pas 
is is the Elmira system, it is not surprising it is considered “a osm 
complete and well-merited success m by the convict. spel 
teresting tain Martin Prin, ymouth : ; 
London: Marchal, & Co,)—comprsing notices of the two eve) 
voyages to Virginia and New sages of the “last of the Eliza- Her 
bethan seamen,” compiled by Dr. J. H. Pring, of Taunton. Martin the 
Pring, though the last, was Sm the least, of Elizabethan polic 
pioneers in American discovery. . Pring has collected much v 
information, old and recent, from English and American sources, trat: 
to elucidate the various obscure points in the old voyager’s story =" 
of his exploration, his discovery of Massachusetts Bay, his en- timi 
counters with the natives, his two “Bristol mastives” which com) 
frightened the Indians more than twenty of his men, and the an 
Egy 
i Bas 
been 
ma) 


